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A Fitz Mist 
will leave you cold. 


Ps It's our summertime switch on 
Bourbon on the rocks. 

Just pour Old Fitzgerald Bourbon 
over crushed ice. Add a lemon twist. 

It's just enough of a switch to be 
refreshing. But not enough to cover up 
Old Fitz's honest Bourbon flavor. 

When things start to get hot, try a 
Fitz Mist. 

It'll take the heat off. 


Old Fitzgerald is 
the most expensively made 
Bourbon in Kentucky. . 


Sritzet- WELLER « AME FAMILY © 
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Meet Leo B. Joseph... 
Illinois’ Driver of the Year 


The drivers of the nation’s nearly 

15 million trucks are a 

great All-America team. 

We salute the “Driver of the Year” 
because he’s typical 

of this country’s dynamic, growing 
truck transportation industry... and of — — 
the men who roll up countless ‘2° 8. Joseph was voted Iinois’ “Driver of the Year” in 


competition with the state's more than 250,000 truck drivers. 


accident-free highway miles, te has driven professionally for 28 years . . . over 1,265,000 


miles . . . without an accident, In October, 1966, Joseph leaped 
year after year. — tromhis bunk in the sleeper to regain control of his truck when 


a large rock was thrown through the windshield, blinding the 


They're doing a tremendous job. Seis potentai death ond disaster on therhghnay 
Keeping America on the move. 

Transporting everything we eat, 
wear and use... to and from every 
community in the land. 
Establishing new records for mileage, 
tonnage and highway safety. 
It’s a tribute to their driving skill 
and the equipment they drive. 

So join us in our salute | 
to the dependables ... the nation’s 
professional truck drivers. 








Mack Trucks, Inc., Allentown, Pa, 18105 The Truck Capital of the Worid 
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It doesn’t 
make a meal 
any bigger. 





Beck's: 
the light dry dinner beer 
from Germany 


TIME LISTINGS 


TELEVISION 


Thursday, July 27 

CBS THURSDAY NIGHT MOVIES (CBS, 9- 
11 p.m.).* Dean Martin plays it straight 
in Lillian Hellman’s Toys in the Attic 
(1963), also featuring Geraldine Page, 
Wendy Hiller, Gene Tierney and Yvette 
Mimieux. 

SUMMER FOCUS (ABC, 10-11 p.m.). The 
Mamas and The Papas, Dionne Warwick, 
Simon and Garfunkel, Johnny Mercer and 
Burt Bacharach get together in “The song- 
makers,” explaining how they test—and 
play to—the public's ever-changing taste. 
Repeat. 





Friday, July 28 
THE AVENGERS (ABC, 10-11 p.m.). John 
Steed and Emma Peel in the jungles of 
London on the trail of some crooked 
cats, 


Saturday, July 29 
ABC’S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 5- 
6:30 p.m.). Highlights of the swimming 
and track-and-field events at the Pan Amer- 
ican games, live from Winnipeg, Canada. 
SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 
9-11:30 p.m.). The Ugly American (1963), 


with Marlon Brando acting the part in! 


Southeast Asia, 

ABC NEWS SCOPE (10:30-11 p.m.). “This 
Is Saigon,” the sights, sounds and stra- 
tegic value of one of the world’s most 
crowded—and dangerous—cities. 


Sunday, July 30 

CAMERA THREE (CBS, 11-11:30 a.m.). “La 
Belle Epoque: The Boyhood Photos of J. 
H. Lartigue.” the famous French photogra- 
pher whose pictures chronicle the peace- 
ful period before World War IL. 

DISCOVERY ‘67 (ABC, 11:30 a.m. to 
noon). A searching study of aviation yes- 
terday, today and in the sky-cluttered 
future, topped by a ride in the cockpit of 
a Boeing 727 jetliner. 

NATIONAL PROFESSIONAL SOCCER (CBS, 
2:30-4:30 p.m.). The Atlanta Chiefs vy. 
the Philadelphia Spartans, at Temple Uni- 
versity Stadium in Philadelphia. 

SPORTSMAN’S HOLIDAY (NBC, 5:30-6 
p.m.). The fishiest of stories: salmon in 
New Brunswick, Canada; sawfish in Cen- 
tral America’s Lake Nicaragua; ice fishing 
in New York State. 

THE 21ST CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 p.m.). 
“Autos, Autos, Everywhere” explores 
what's new in the world of automobiles 
and what the auto of tomorrow might 


look like. Repeat 


Monday, July 31 
NBC NEWS SPECIAL (NBC, 8-9 p.m.) 
“Khrushchev in Exile—His Opinions and 
Revelations Today.” produced by a spe- 
cial NBC team, features the first full- 
length interview since the downfall of 
the Russian leader in 1964. Repeat. 


Tuesday, August | 
CBS NEWS SPECIAL (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). 
“The Tenement” focuses on nine families 
living an impoverished existence in a pre- 
dominantly Negro slum neighborhood iso- 
lated from mainstream Chicago. Repeat. 


NET PLAYHOUSE (shown on Fridays). Tle 
Victorians: Still Waters Run Deep. W's 
All times E.D.T 
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you'll need life insurance that 
can keep pace with your changing 
needs. Corporate, pension, per- 
sonal ... life insurance ts a better 
way of life with Eliel and Loeb. 


ELIEL and LOEB | 


COMPANY 


over 60 years of insurance counseling and service 
175 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 60604 
WA 2-3961 
Beverly Hills / Philadelphia 
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Now we have an even 
cleaner way to make 
electricity: nuclear power. 


We haven’t had it too long. That’s why we’ve spent 
more than 48 million dollars just to keep the air clean 
around our generating stations. 

Today we have one nuclear generating unit pro- as 
ducing electricity—and that’s all it produces—not a 
speck of pollutants. 

By the early 1970s, five more nuclear units—each lA, 
four or five times larger than our first unit—will be tY¥ 
working for us. And you. 


Commonwealth Edison Company ee. 





The bright new ideas 
are Electric.c: 
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If this were an 
ordinary gin,we 
would have put 
it in. an ordinary 
ein bottle g- & 
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Listilled E nglish Gin 


PRONOUNCE IT CHARLES TANQUERAY & C° L’. 
“TANKER-RAY”’ LONDON. ENGLAND. 


me 15 
DUCE OF ENGLAND = 100% GRAIN NEUTRALSPIR 


DISTILLED & BOTTLED IN LONDON, 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 94.6 PROOF + IMPORTED BY J M McCUNN &CO,INC NY 
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young John Mildmay, not the loud-talking 
Captain Hawksley, who shows his mettle dur- 
ing a petticoat crisis in this drawing-room 
comedy. 


THEATER 


Some proven Broadway crowd pleasers 
for the vacationers flocking into New 
York, drawn by the city’s social and cul- 
tural features 

YOU KNOW | CAN’T HEAR YOU WHEN 
THE WATER'S RUNNING is a comedy hit by 
Robert Anderson (Tea and Sympathy) that 
deals with a common human preoccupa- 
tion—sex. In four playlets, Martin Bal- 
sam, Eileen Heckart and George Grizzard 
make faces at sex, or shed tears over it, 
spoof it or sneer at it. The audience, for 
the most part, just laughs at it, 

THE HOMECOMING is the winner of the 
Tony Award and the New York Drama 
Critics’ Circle Award as the Best Play of 
the Year. Harold Pinter’s latest drama is 
characteristically spare, laconic and mys- 
terious as it examines a family reunion 
more sadistic than sentimental 

BLACK COMEDY is the better half of 
two one-acters by British Playwright Pe 
ter Shaffer, provoking laughter by the 
sight of characters pretending that they 
are in the dark in a sculptor’s studio 
when the lights blow out. The curtain rais- 
er, White Lies, evokes only boredom. 

CABARET, voted the Tony and Drama 
Critics’ Circle awards as Best Musical, 
mounts a molehill of a book on a moun- 
tain of a production. Joel Grey is plu- 
perfect as the degenerate M.C. of the 
Kit Kat Klub in the degenerating Berlin 
of the 1930s 

DON’T DRINK THE WATER is a series of 
fast gag lines and chuckles by Comedian 
Woody Allen, flimsily framed on the mis- 
adventures of an American family behind 
the Iron Curtain 

HALLELUJAH, BABY! is nothing, baby, ex- 
cept a vehicle for Singer Leslie Uggams 
to show her wares and wiles 

1 pO! | DO! Mary Martin and Robert 
Preston are a team de force and the 
main attraction of this musical version of 
The Fourposter 

THE APPLE TREE is a musical potpourri. 
Mike Nichols directs and Barbara Harris 
stars in three playlets based on stories by 
Mark Twain, Frank Stockton and Jules 
Feiffer 

ILLYA, DARLING brings Melina Mercouri 
to Broadway to re-create the role of the 
Piracus prostitute of Never On Sunday. 
Big, brassy and sometimes boring 

THE STAR-SPANGLED GIRL is Doc Simon's 
latest and least amusing comedy. Tony 
Perkins and Paul Sand play professional 
kooks whose male stronghold is upset by 
a determined square (Sheilah Wells). 

Holdovers from last season include 
smash musicals—Fiddler on the Roof, Hel- 
lo, Dolly!, Mame, and Man of La Man 
cha—plus one comedy, the Gallic sex 
farce, Cactus Flower, 


MUSIC 


In the U.S., as in Europe, music fes- 
tivals have become summertime Pied Pip 
ers. luring willing audiences to perfor- 
mances of major orchestras and leading 
artists in the informal ambiance of tents 
and sheds, far from metropolitan areas: 

MARLBORO MUSIC FESTIVAL, VL, under 
the direction of Pianist Rudolf Serkin, pre- 
sents weekend programs ol! chamber music 
until Aug. 20. Pianist Ruth Laredo and Vi- 
olinist Jaime Laredo, Pianist Marilyn 
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Neeley and Composer-Pianist Leon Kirch- 
ner are among the performers. 

DARTMOUTH CONGREGATION OF THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N.H., offers symphony concerts 
Sunday evenings and chamber ensemble 
concerts Wednesday evenings. A final con- 
cert will be given Saturday, Aug. 19. 
German Composer Hans Werner Henze 
will lecture and conduct until July 30; 
Aaron Copland will be on hand Aug. 
7-19. 

TANGLEWOOD, Lenox, Mass. On Aug. 
5, Erich Leinsdorf conducts the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Fidelio (1805 
score), Beethoven's only opera, with Ger- 
man Soprano Hanne-Lore Kuhse singing 
the lead. The Boston Pops performs Aug. 
8; Aug. 17 is “Tanglewood on Parade,” 
with vocal, orchestral and chamber-music 
concerts by members of the Berkshire 
Music Center, Verdi's Requiem will be 
given Aug. 19, Chamber-music concerts 
are on Tuesdays through Aug. 15. 

METROPOLITAN OPERA, al Newport, R.I. 
The Verdi Festival opens Aug. 17 with 
Macbeth, starring Soprano Grace Bumbry. 
Rigoletto with Roberta Peters, La Travia- 
ta and H Trovatore with Gabriella Tucci, 
I Vespri Siciliani, Otello, starring Renata 
Tebaldi, and Aida are scheduled between 
Aug. 18 and 26. 

SARATOGA PERFORMING ARTS CENTER, 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. Eugene Ormandy’s 
Philadelphia Orchestra has scheduled six- 
teen concerts from Aug. 3 through Aug. 
27. Guest conductors include Stanislaw 
Skrowaczewski, Charles Munch, Lorin 
Maazel, Seiji Ozawa, and Julius Rudel. Pi- 
anist Van Cliburn and the Mormon Tab- 
ernacle Choir are among the performers. 

FLORIDA INTERNATIONAL MUSIC FESTIVAL, 
Daytona Beach. Conductors Istvan Ker- 
tesz, Jascha Horenstein and Szymon Gold- 
berg lead the London Symphony Orches 
tra; guest stars include Pianist Vladimir 
Ashkenazy and Singer Judith Raskin. Un- 
til Aug. 6. 

SANTA FE OPERA FESTIVAL, N. Mex., has 
scheduled two American premiéres, Car- 
dillac, by Paul Hindemith, will be sung 
July 26 and 28, and Hans Werner Henze’s 
Boulevard Solitude is scheduled for Aug. 
2 and 4. La Bohéme, The Barber of Se- 
ville, Carmen, The Marriage of Figaro 
and Salome will be sung Wednesdays, Fri- 
days and Saturdays through Aug. 26. 

ASPEN MUSIC FESTIVAL, Aspen, Colo, The 
Festival Orchestra, under the baton of 
Walter Susskind, performs weekends until 
Aug. 27. The Marriage of Figaro will be 
produced July 27, 29 and 30. Georges 
Bizet's Le Docteur Miracle and Hum- 
phrey Searle’s The Diary of a Madman 
will be given Aug. 17 and 19. Among 
the guests: India’s master of the sitar, 
Ravi Shankar, in a program of Indian 
raga music, Aug. 12. 

STRATFORD FESTIVAL, Stratford, Ont. On 
July 30, the National Festival Orchestra 
will play Bach's Partita in E Minor and 
Rodrigo’s Guitar Concerto. On Aug. 6, 
there will be chamber music, and on 
Aug. 18, Mstislav Rostropovich, Russian 
cellist. The Bach Mass in B Minor will con- 
clude the program on Aug. 27. 


CINEMA 


DIVORCE AMERICAN STYLE. Dick Van 
Dyke and Debbie Reynolds are brave 
enough to appear unattractive and un- 
sympathetic as well as funny in this slick, 
cynical film about a marital split. 

THE FAMILY WAY. From the raw ma- 
terial of a young couple (Hayley Mills, 
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JOHN D. BONHAM 
Joyce & Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Julius Moll & Son, Inc. 
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THEODORE S. ROSS 
Julius Moll & Son, Inc. 


Connecticut General 
salutes these 
independent 
insurance men. 


We recognize their exceptional service to 
their clients. They have truly earned their 
reputation as outstanding insurance men 
in the communities they serve. 
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JOHN T, ENGELHARD 
Engethard-Krogman & Company 
Chicago, Illinois 





RICHARD L. NITZ 
Nitz & Company 





EDWARD A. SCHELL 
Edward H. Walters & Company, 
Chicago, Illinois Inc. 

Chicago, Illinois 








FRANK Y. ISAACSON 
Isaacson & Company 
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ROBERT J. RIORDAN 
Chicago, Illinois 
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GEORGE F. BAUMANN 
Baumann & Ozzie Agoncy 
Skokio, Illinois 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


At Connecticut General we do things a little differently. 
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If Rose’ is made for gin gimlets and 
vodka gimlets,what’ it doing ina 
brandy gimlet? (And a rum gimlet?) 
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Some people think a gimlet is a small carpenter's tool. 
And some people think a gimlet is a delightful mixture of 
one part Rose’s lime juice to four or five parts gin or vodka. 

But there is still another group.They mix our lime juice 
with brandy or rum.That’s a gimlet to them. 

To these nonconformists we say,““Bravo!” 

Our Rose’s adds a calypso twist to distinctive brandy and 
rum flavors. Why? Because Rose’s is made of tropical limes, 
_ sun-yellow Caribbean limes from the island of Dominica. 
Rose’s isn’t as tart as green untropical limes. Not as sweet 
as ordinary lime juice. It’s tart-sweet. Deliciously calypsian. 

What about a bourbon gimlet? Well, a Rose’s by any 
other name... 
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Hywel Bennett) unable to consummate 
their marriage, the producer-director team 
of Roy and John Boulting has fashioned 
a delicate comedy. 
YOU ONLY LIVE TWICE. The latest James 
Bond effort, with Sean Connery back in 
a harness, unfortunately comes to only 
THE DIRTY DOZEN. This is the definitive 
enlisted man’s picture of World War II, 
in which all officers are hypocritical or stu- 
_ pid, and only Lee Marvin is tough enough 
_ to win respect. 
% TO SIR, WITH LOVE. A British expedition 
into the blackboard jungle, with Sidney 
' Poitier investing a fine and subtle warmth 
_ into the role of a starchy teacher in a 
slum school. 
A GUIDE FOR THE MARRIED MAN. Walter 
_ Matthau creates a high triumph of taste 
in a difficult role that could easily have 
turned out merely leering and low down 
in this film about a husband bent on an 
_ adulterous bender. 
2 BAREFOOT IN THE PARK. A happy transi- 
tion to the screen of Neil Simon's comic 
_ Broadway hit with Original Cast Mem- 
bers Robert Redford and Mildred Nat- 
wick and the crafty addition of Jane 
Fonda. 


y 


a BOOKS 
Best Reading 
P OUR CROWD, by Stephen Birmingham. 
New York's great Jewish families—the 
Warburgs, Guggenheims, Strauses, Leh- 
mans, Goldmans, Loebs, to name a few— 

once maintained a social structure as ex- 
__clusive in its way as Mrs. Astor's. Author 
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Birmingham renders an affectionate por- 
trait of what he calls Manhattan's “other 
Society.” 

SIGNS AND WONDERS, by Francoise Mal- 
let-Joris. Against a backdrop of Gaullist 
France near the end of the Algerian war, 
a writer plods his slow march to lunacy. 
In her sixth novel, Mlle. Mallet-Joris again 
demonstrates her ability to create worlds 
that readers accept instantly. 

THE WOBBLIES, by Patrick Renshaw. The 
Industrial Workers of the World lasted 
barely 50 years as a national movement, 
but a lively half-century it was. A British 
scholar chronicles the activities of the 
labor organization whose innovations in- 
cluded the sitdown strike and integrated 
locals. 

SELECTED LETTERS OF DYLAN THOMAS, edit- 
ed by Constantine FitzGibbon. This care- 
fully culled selection of the tragic Welsh 
poet’s letters painfully—and touchingly— 
shows that his great chronic fault was a 
reckless profligacy in practically everything 
he did. 

A PRELUDE: LANDSCAPES, CHARACTERS AND 
CONVERSATIONS FROM THE EARLIER YEARS 
OF MY LIFE, by Edmund Wilson. Turning 
to autobiography after 51 years as critic, 
journalist, essayist, poet, playwright and 
novelist, Wilson draws entries from a jour- 
nal begun in 1914. The result is a rich 
account juxtaposing his growth as a writ- 
er with the breakdown of his snug pre- 
war world. 

SNOW WHITE, by Donald Barthelme. 
Translating the old story into the con- 
temporary idiom, Barthelme goes wild 
with words. His amusingly refurbished 
novel of the absurd is as episodic and 
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pointless as 
strangely affecting. 

STORIES AND TEXTS FOR NOTHING, by 
Samuel Beckett. In 16 carefully wrought 
stories and bright fragments, Beckett re- 
states his eternal theme—that the rav- 
ages of time are unending. 


Best Sellers 

FICTION 
. The Arrangement, Kazan (1 last week) 
. The Eighth Day, Wilder (2) 
The Plot, Wallace (3) 
The Chosen, Potok (4) 
. Washington, D.C., Vidal (5) 
Rosemary’s Baby, Levin (6) 
The Secret of Santa Vittoria, 
Crichton (7) 
. Tales of Manhattan, Auchincloss (8) 
. The King of the Castle, Holt (10) 
. Fathers, Gold 


NONFICTION 

. The Autobiography of Bertrand 
Russell (4) 

. Everything But Money, Levenson (2) 

. The Death of o President, 
Manchester (1) 

. The New Industrial State, 
Galbraith (6) 

. By-Line: Ernest Hemingway, 
White, ed. (5) 

. Anyone Can Make a Million, 
Shulman (10) 

. At Ease: Stories | Tell to Friends, 
Eisenhower (3) 

. A Modern Priest Looks at His Outdated 
Church, Kavanaugh 

. Games People Play, Berne (7) 

. Madame Sarah, Skinner (8) 
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New England is the place for 


wild sand dunes (Cape Cod), cozy harbors (Maine) and money 
management (Boston). The company which is responsible for more 
individual policy pension plans than any other (far more) is named... 
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Offices throughout the Country serving a distinguished clientele of responsible men and women, 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., HOME OFFICE: 501 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 02117 
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LETTERS 





Riots & Responsibilities 


Sir: Once again the desperate lot of the 
Negroes and the conditions in which they 
live in Northern ghettos has caught a 
city by surprise [July 21], This is all the 
more horrifying when we realize that the 
federal, state and local governments seem 
ata loss to Know what to do. Congression- 
al leaders seem more concerned with pun- 
ishment of the rioters than in identifying 
und treating the causes that have been fes- 
tering for years. Our country has become 
so involved with foreign affairs that the 
domestic problems, more immediate and 
potentially destructive, are receiving sec- 
ondhand attention. 
James V, AsH 

Manhattan 


Sir: The Time Cover does a disservice 
to Newark, By featuring Mr. Smith, you 
have increased a misfit’s questionable 
fame. My children and the nation would 
have been more enlightened as to man’s 
bravery, honor and humanity had you 
shown Fire Captain Moran or Patrolman 
Toto, who sacrificed their lives so that 
Newark citizens may live free of fear. 
Dr. AND Mrs. R. A. VLATTEN 

Newark 


Sir: I wish to register a strong protest 
against the slant of your story, Your por- 
trayal of the riot as baseless and un- 
reasoned shows a lack of understanding 
of the problems the Negro community 
faces. The moral responsibility that is 
yours in working toward solution of these 
problems is great. The kind of slant you 
gave is no help in finding an answer. 

(THE Rev.) Davin T. NELSON 
Bethel Lutheran Church 
Chicago 


Sir: It is surprising that you do not sug- 
gest a correlation between the riots and 
the much-discussed — dissatisfactions of 
youth with the soullessness of a materialis- 
tic culture. | wonder if these riots are 
entirely the fruit of discrimination, if 
these Negroes are indeed those who dream 
of job and suburban serenity. It seems to 
me, rather, that the rioters share the 
bored frustration and inarticulate revul- 
sion against society that erupts in riots 
of young whites on vacation or in orgies 
of vandalism by elite young partygoers— 
or in the less sensational but more disturb- 
ing apathy of many of my fellow college 
students. The ghetto explosions differ be- 
cause they have the continuing impetus 
of legitimate grievances inflamed by a pop- 
ular movement and a war cry, but they 
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share the same “ungrateful” indifference 
and taunting arrogance. I do not defend 
rage or lawlessness, but I think such a 
link helps explain the bewilderment of 
older Negroes at their children’s sabotage 
of the larger cause of civil rights, 
CAMILLE A. PAGLIA 

Syracuse, N.Y. 


Pillars of Wisdom 


Sir: Apropos of “Arabia Decepta: A Peo- 
ple Self-Deluded” [July 14] is the poetic 
prose of T. F. Lawrence in Seven Pillars 
of Wisdom: 

“Arabs could be swung on an idea as 
on a cord... they were as unstable as 
water, and like water would perhaps final- 
ly prevail. Since the dawn of life, in 
successive waves they have been dashing 
themselves against the coasts of flesh. 
Each wave was broken, but, like the sea, 
wore uway ever so little of the granite 
on which it failed, and some day, ages 
yet, might roll unchecked over the place 
where the material world had been, and 
God would move upon the face of those 
waters The wash of that wave, 
thrown back by the resistance of vested 
things, will provide the matter of the fol- 
lowing wave, when in the fullness of time 
the sea shall be raised once more.” 

Are not those “vested things” the oil 
and the arms, and are not those “coasts 
of flesh” the Israeli army? 

Rorert F, WERNLE 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Sir: Your Essay is a masterpiece of non- 
sense, apparently triggered by childish baf- 
flement at the Arabs’ refusal to accept 
defeat. An equally childish solution of 
the riddle is offered: they are simply 
nuts, these Arabs! The fact is, these fun- 
ny Arabs are the proud heirs of a for- 
midable culture that once dominated the 
civilized world. That is why they refuse 
to tremble in abject terror before the Is- 
raeli bandits. They will go on fighting. If 
there is any “Decepta,” it is America, 
which refuses to understand the Arabs’ he- 
1oic determination not to bow to brute 


force. 
A. S. ALI 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 


Sir: Hurray for Time's Essay! It hurts, 
but most of it is true, 

J. CHAO (AN ARAB) 
Urdorf, Switzerland 


Sir: You fail to mention the fundamental 
reason for the Arabs’ refusal to “accept Is- 
rael’s extended hand,” i.e., the fact that 
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800,000 Arabs were dispossessed by the es- 
tablishment of Israel. Instead, you raise a 
smoke screen of insult, speaking scornful- 
ly of arrested development. morbid eroti- 
cism, florid exaggeration, etc. Moreover, 
the Essay contains its own contradictions. 
Even after crediting the Arabs with im- 
portant contributions to mathematics, 
chemistry and medicine, the writer notes 
that “missing in Arab science was any 
true sense of creativity.” Many Arabs 
(one a Nobel laureate) hold professorships 
in American and European universities: 
they and hundreds of Arab graduate stu- 
dents are engaged in creative research. 
Imagine their dismay on reading your in- 
hospitable words. This Essay can only 
widen the gulf of misunderstanding be- 
tween the Mideast and the U.S. 
STANLEY E. KERR 
Emeritus Professor of Biochemistry 
American University of Beirut 
Princeton, N. J. 


Sir: Your clear reporting and unbiased 
analysis of this very messy situation can- 
not help being of great benefit to every- 
one concerned, It should be compulsory 
reading for every U.N. delegate. It would 
then light the way for all Mideast coun- 
tries to assume their responsibilities to 
all human beings and to world peace. 
Sot A. DANN 

Detroit 


Touching a Nurv 


Sir: Super zap to Time for dignifying hip- 
piedom by making it the subject of a 
cover story. Your punch line particularly 
enraged me: Engaging? Engagging, rather! 
Are TIME’s reporters working hippies? 

The hippie movement is comparable to 
a temper tantrum, Peace, love and hones- 
ty as goals are not original with the 
hippies. The hippie conception of Utopia 
is sentimentalized love, license in place of 
honesty, distortion of the arts and of eth- 
ics, replacement of the peace pipe by pot. 
You state that gentle treatment is accord- 
ed hippies by “people in authority.” The 
reason for this just could be the tendency 
to take these people’s exhibitionism as a 
serious movement, or to fear to be con- 
sidered “straight.” Why not be proud to 
be? Granted that materialism and other 
abuses abound in our society. Are the hip- 
pies not substituting others even more 
virulent, even anachronistic? How long 
can society sustain this group of parasites 
without itself crumbling? 

PAULINE WooparRD 

Nashville 


Sir; We thoroughly enjoyed your story, 
but we find it rather hard to believe that 
no rock band ever used the name Diog- 
enes and the Cynics. In fact, until we 
changed our name to the Optik Nurv, we 
were Diogenes and the Cynics. 

Bitt Downatt, Jim Foster 

Denny Mo it, Tom MOL 

Sleepy Eye, Minn. 


Sir: Please accept my gentle, loving indi- 
cation to you that your quasi-learned 
ctymology of the word “hippie” complete- 
ly misses the mark. When the words “hip” 
and “hipster” were real cool, there was 
also the word “hippie”; it referred to an 
unhip person trying to be hip but not real- 
ly making it. | suggest that this can tell 
us something about today’s hippies. 
JaMEs T. ANDERSON 

New Delhi 


Sir: Hippies are spoiled brats, scared, 
lazy, and unwilling to take their place in 
society. With all there is to be done in 
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Lufthansas 
EUROPACAR TOURS. 
For people who 

want to make their 
own way in the world 
at a modest rate. 


These are drive-yourself tours that let you go where you 
want, when you want and stay in each place as long as 
you want. We give you round-trip jet, accommodations, a 
low price and a car with free mileage. All you do is hop 
in the car, get out a road map, drive off into the European 
sunrise and make your own tour. Start moving. 


EUROPACAR HOLIDAY TOUR-Ansterdam. 


$320. You get round-trip jet, New York-Amsterdam, 19 
nights accommodation and a rented Hertz Volkswagen with 
the first 1000 kilometers free. Effective September 15, 1967. 


EUROPACAR HOLIDAY TOUR-Frankfurt. 


$338. You get round-trip jet, New York-Frankfurt, 20 nights 
accommodation and a rented Hertz Volkswagen with the 
first 1000 kilometers free. Effective September 15, 1967. 


EUROPACAR ALPINE TOUR. $365. You get 
round-trip jet, New York-Munich, 20 nights accommoda- 
tion, breakfast, and a rented Hertz Volkswagen with the 
first 1000 kilometers free. Effective September 15, 1967. 


EUROPACAR ITALIAN TOUR. $400. You get 
round-trip jet, New York-Rome, 20 nights accommodation, 
and a rented Fiat 850 with the first 1000 kilometers free. 
Effective September 15, 1967. 


EUROPACAR HELLENIC TOUR-—A. $490. 
You get round-trip jet, New York-Athens, 20 nights ac- 
commodation and a rented Volkswagen with the first 1000 
kilometers free. Effective October 1, 1967. 


EUROPACAR HELLENIC TOUR—B. $519. 
You get round-trip jet, New York-Athens, 20 nights ac- 
commodation in 6 hotels, breakfast, and a Volkswagen 
for touring the sights of Greece. Effective October 1, 1967. 
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EUROPACAR SKI TOUR—A. $343. You get 
round-trip jet, New York-Munich, 20 nights accommoda- 
tion in the Ariberg, Oetz and Innsbruck ski area and a 
rented Hertz Volkswagen (snow tires and ski racks) with 
the first 1000 kilometers free. Effective December 1, 1967. 


EUROPACAR SKI TOUR—B. $343. You get 
round-trip jet, New York-Munich, 14 nights accommoda- 
tion in the popular St. Anton and Kitzbuehel areas, some 
sightseeing, breakfasts, and transportation by rail and 
motor coach. Effective December 1, 1967. 

Isn't it about time you made your own way in the world? 
For more information, call your Travel Agent. Or simply 
mail in this coupon. 


4-21 day " ger, GIT Economy fare trom NYC when apg 


LUFTHANSA GERMAN AIRLINES Dept. N-728 
410 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 


Gentlemen: Please send me more information on the following tour(s) 
() EUROPACAR HOLIDAY TOURS (_) EUROPACAR ITALIAN TOUR 
(1) EUROPACAR SK! TOURS Have your TourExpertcontactme 
(J) EUROPACAR HELLENIC TOURS 

(J EUROPACAR ALPINE TOUR 
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| this badly troubled world, why must there 





be such waste of talent? One can only 
hope that the novelty will wear off and 
that these nuts will get back into the 
scheme of things. To live in today’s world 
has to be the most exciting, the most chal- 
lenging and the most fun. Those poor 
kids don’t know what they are missing. 
JEAN FALCoNi 

Honesdale, Pa. 


Sir: The June issue of the magazine Seat- 
te offers a definition of the term hippie 
that conflicts with yours: “When opium 
smokers were getting their kicks, they 
used to lie down and smoke their pipes, 
throwing their weight on one hip. Thus, 
someone smoking opium was termed ‘on 
the hip.’ Years later American jazz musi- 
cians took up the word, applying it in- 
discriminately to anyone on drugs. In the 
present-day vernacular, it suggests look- 
ing beyond the camouflage of everyday 
reality, usually with the help of LSD and 
pot, but not always.” 
Lorna CHURCHILL 

Watertown, Mass, 


No Stranger in Paradise 


Sir: Your story on Tonga [July 14] rea- 
wakens for me many sparkling memories 
of a true South Sea island paradise, I 
spent nine months in Tonga in 1942 and 
1943 with the U.S. Army’s 7th Evacua- 
tion Hospital. Even after a quarter-cen- 
tury, your story evokes vivid recollections 
of a lush tropical island: of blue and gold 
days and black and silver nights beneath 


| the Southern Cross; of a perfect climate; 





ACUSHNET GOLF BALLS 


of the graceful tracery of waving palms 
in the soft trade winds silhouetted against 
a tropical moon or a luminous sea; of 
pure white surf crashing in over the coral 
reef; of the fabulous blowholes shooting 
fountains of glittering spray high into the 
air—a most unforgettable sight on a full- 
moon-lit night; of a stately lady who was 
every inch a queen and got attention pure- 
ly by her queenly bearing and grace; of a 
happy, intelligent, active, extraordinarily 
healthy people whose children could swim 
and ride horseback almost as soon as 
they could walk, and who could talk 
about Oliver Cromwell and Abraham Lin- 
coln as well as any British or American 
schoolboy; and where there was no public 
welfare and no unemployment. 

There are few places that come close 
to the climatic, economic, social and medi- 
cal perfection Tonga enjoys. 1 wish for 
the king and his extremely fortunate sub- 
jects a continuation of the long life, happi- 
ness and prosperity that have always 
blessed their lucky land. 

Srantey D. Ver Nooy 
Bogota, N.J. 


Young Fog-Piercer 


Sir: Your report [July 14] on the dis- 
covery of the Norsemen’s magical sun- 
stones involves three one-field specialists: 
an anthropologist, an airline navigator 
and a crystallographer. It also mentions 
“a little child who led them”: the boy of 
ten who penetrated the mental fog that 
enshrouds and separates the searches of 
one-field specialists. 

This research feat is as magical for 
our time as the Vikings’ oceanic naviga- 
tion was for theirs, and quite as im- 
portant for us to understand. As a special- 
ist in synthesis who has done this kind of 
navigation for years, | venture to guess 
that this boy’s capacity to guide one-field 
specialists stems in large part from a 
close and affectionate relation with his fa- 
ther as a navigator not only of the sky 





but of life as a whole. Am I correct in sug- 
gesting that this is the magical catalyst 
that permits a small boy to propose, and 
his father to follow the proposal, of in- 
terdisciplinary and intergenerational _ re- 
search of classic elegance? 

Epwarpb F. HasKELL 
Council for Unified Research 
and Education 
Manhattan 


Time, Please 


Sir; You call Bulova Watch Company 
“the nation’s biggest watch producer and 
importer” [June 16]. Wrong. With total 
1966 sales of $143 million against Bul- 
ova’s $123 million, we are. 

J. LEHMKUHL 

President 

U. S. Time Corp, 
Waterbury, Conn, 


> Perhaps, but who could have guessed, 
since privately owned U.S. Time Corp. 
has heretofore kept its sales figures 
secret? 


The Life We Lead 


Sir: As one of the 90,000 homosexuals 
in metropolitan San Francisco, I look for- 
ward to the day when California will 
follow the lead of Great Britain and re- 
form the laws dealing with our behavior 
{July 14]. The life we homosexuals lead is 
difficult enough because of prejudice and 
ignorance. The laws proscribing sexual con- 
duct between consenting adults of the 
same sex create a paradise for black- 
mailers and an inferno for those of us 
who ask no more than to be accepted on 
our own merits, 
THomas M. Epwarps 

San Francisco 


Can You Beat That? 


Sir: Apropos of “New Punctuation 
Mark” [July 21}: no doubt the interabang 
fills the need of some writers, although | 
can usually make do with a simple excla- 
mation point. More needful, I think, is 
the pronequark. The kind of sentence 
that demands the pronequark arises quite 
frequently. It looks like this: “May I ask 
you to print this in an early issue>-” 
THEODORE M. BERNSTEIN 
The New York Times 
Manhattan 


“Flash!” 


Sir: Walter Winshall [June 23], whose 


Harvard classmates say he’s a genius, cant 
be so smart. Can't even spell his name. 
WaLTER WINCHELL 


Manhattan 
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A letter from 
the 


PUBLISHER 


EING interviewed by Time for a 

cover story, says Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan, is “like an interview with 
my friend Erving Goffman, the so- 
ciologist. He watches you, and you 
watch him watching you. and he 
watches you watching him watching 
you. There is nothing like a Time 
cover, It is a classic, Depending on 
how it comes out, it’s either like Bos- 
well and Johnson or Strachey and 
Queen Victoria.” 

We are not sure whether our sub- 
ject will judge this week's cover story 
in the Boswell or Strachey tradition 
—or possibly in some other cate- 
gory. At any rate, it was TIMeE’s 
Boston Bureau Chief Chris Cory who 
began watching Moynihan several 
weeks ago. Keeping him under sur- 
veillance was not easy because he 
moved around so much. Cory ac- 
companied him as he flew to a Ford 
Foundation consultation in New 
York, drove with him to Providence 
College, where he picked up an hon- 
orary degree, and hiked through 
brambles, streams and pastures on 
Moynihan’s farm in upstate New 
York. Reports Cory: “I am, one 
might say, muddy but unbowed.” 

Meanwhile the Boston Bureau's 
William) Marmon Jr. covered the 
slum and nonslum areas of the city, 
and Washington's Wallace Terry re- 
ported on urban problems across the 
U.S. Even as Writers Gerald Clarke 
and Robert Jones were at work with 
Editor Ron Kriss on the article, Mrs. 
Moynihan remained skeptical that it 
would really appear. She bet Cory 
and his wife a dinner that it wouldn't. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cory are dining chez 
Moynihan some time this week. 


Time has not had a fulltime cor- 
respondent in Moscow since our last 
bureau chief, Israel Shenker, was ex- 
pelled in 1964. Covering this week's 
story on tourism in Russia therefore 





ANSMIG]E NOLUN 


CORY & MOYNIHAN ON FARM 


presented some problems, but noth- 
ing insuperable. Alan Walker, a writ- 
er for our Canadian edition had been 
touring Russia on vacation, and on 
his return provided a detailed re- 
port. Researcher Jill McManus de- 
briefed recent travelers. Says Mod- 
ern) Living Writer Marshall Bur- 
chard: “People came right out of 
the woodwork once we got started.” 

Jim Langley, a freelance photogra- 
pher, took the pictures for our eight- 
page color spread. For a month. he 
traveled across the Soviet Union, 
from Irkutsk to Samarkand, shoot- 
ing about 9,000 frames of film along 
the way. Not only that, but he spoke 
his impressions into a tape recorder, 
adding up to five hours or about 
33,000 words. “At first I felt silly 
talking into it, but once I was on 
the road, I couldn't keep quiet. Dur- 
ing the lonely spots, I would play it 
back and listen to myself and figure 
out how my attitudes had changed 
as I went along.” The tape contains 
his complaint that from a photogra- 
pher’s point of view, the cities lack 
color (“except for those Red flags”), 
but, as his pictures show, he man- 
aged to find some. Once he had 
trouble getting to the right window 
to photograph an early morning pa- 
rade in Red Square, finally woke up 
several guests in the Russia Hotel be- 
fore he found his shooting perch. 
His one real problem: “Il am not a 
vodka man.” 
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RACES 
Spreading Fire 

Even as the fury of Newark abated 
last week, other Negro ghettos flared 
like gunpowder dropped in a fire. 

Fifteen miles to the southwest, a Ne- 
gro mob in Plainfield, N.J., surrounded 
a white policeman and stomped him to 
death. Trouble erupted in nearby Eliz- 
abeth, New Brunswick, Jersey City and 
Englewood. Halfway across the nation, 
gangs of young Negroes in Cairo, IIL, 
hurled fire bombs and sniped sporadical- 
ly for two nights, until Illinois Gov- 
ernor Otto Kerner ordered in 50 Na- 
tional Guard troops. Six hundred 
guardsmen were mobilized in Minneap- 
olis, whose Negro population is only 
2%, after two nights of rock throwing 
and arson. Gangs in Des Moines and 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. lobbed rocks and 
vitriol at Whitey. In West Fresno, 
Calif., Negro rioters set fire to a lum- 
beryard, spent three nights bombard- 
ing the community with rocks and 
Molotov cocktails. Durham, N.C., Erie. 
Pa., and Nyack, N.Y., were the scenes 
of racial eruptions, 

Rats & Riots. With the summer less 
than half gone, nobody can _ predict 
where the fire will strike next time. “It 
can’t be graphed,” said Attorney Gen- 
eral Ramsey Clark. “The conditions 
have existed over many years.” Already 
in 1967, the flames have blistered some 
30° cities—Omuaha, Houston, Chicago, 





Nashville, Jackson, Boston, Tampa, Cin- 
cinnati, Atlanta, Buffalo, Kansas City, 
Hartford, and any place else where a 
spark has chanced to touch the volatile 
emotions of the ghetto. 

In the face of the rioting, Congress 
—reflecting a widespread feeling of re- 
sentment and fear among white Amer- 
icans—showed little inclination to waste 
time on civil rights bills. A $40 million 
program to help local communities ex- 
terminate rats—a_ serious problem in 
the slums—was pigeonholed in the 
House amid some hilarity (lowa Re- 
publican H. R. Gross wanted to know 
if there would be a high commissioner 
for rats). At the same time, an anti-riot 
act that would impose up to five years’ 
imprisonment and a $10,000 fine on 
anyone who crosses state lines with the 
object of stirring up trouble zipped 
through the House by a 347-to-70 vote. 
“This bill.’ protested New York's 
Emanuel Celler, “will not allay but will 
rather arouse more deeply the Negro’s 
anger and frustration.” 

While Newark swept its streets, as- 
sessed its losses (upwards of $30 mil- 
lion) and buried its dead (24 Negroes, 
two whites), Plainfield bordered on an- 
archy. Ghetto spokesmen warned dur- 
ing a meeting with city officials that 
unless looters and minor offenders were 
released on their own recognizance, “we 
will tear this town apart.” “Is that a 
threat?” asked one reporter. “This is 
no threat, baby,” replied a Negro. “It's 


a promise.” Most minor offenders were 
duly sprung. 

Two days later, the city of 48,500 
(more than one-fourth Negro) nearly ex- 
ploded anyway, when a force of 300 
police and National Guardsmen rum- 
bled into the 16-block riot area in a 
house-to-house search for 46 semi- 
automatic rifles that had been stolen 
from a nearby munitions plant. The 
searchers unearthed four weapons, and 
in the process left several houses a 
shambles. 

Police-Negro tensions continued very 
high throughout the area. In Newark, 
police and National Guardsmen were 
accused of deliberately smashing win- 
dows of stores bearing the legend “Soul 
Brother’—a sign of Negro ownership. 
In one case, each letter of “soul” was 
stitched with bullets, Often, when snip- 
ers fired from rooftops or windows, 
lawmen responded by riddling the en- 
tire building with withering fusillades, 
despite commands to “know your tar- 
get before firing.” Mrs. Eloise Spell- 
man, 41, mother of eleven, died when 
she stood up from her living room 
couch just as a police barrage began. 

No Sheep. After a riot, complaints 
of “police brutality” are as inevitable 
as insurance claims. Often they are justi- 
fied, for appallingly few U.S. cops are 
trained in riot control. In Newark, well- 
drilled state troopers took over in many 
places from the ineffective city police 
and National Guardsmen. During 





ARREST IN MINNEAPOLIS 
Threats of more to get their way. 


BURNED-OUT PLANT IN ERIE 





Cleveland's 1966 eruption, cops with in- 
adequate training were alternately too 
lenient and too rough with the rampag- 
ing residents of Hough. New York’s 
28,000-man force, more than twice as 
big as any other in the nation, is also 
among the most thoroughly drilled in 
riot control, Commissioner Howard 
Leary was hired from Philadelphia aft- 
er his men contained a potentially dis- 
astrous riot in 1964, with no deaths. 
While Negroes blamed police for ag- 
gravating Newark’s riot, the police 
blamed “outside agitators.” Mayor 
Hugh Addonizio, for his part, blamed 
the absence of Negro leadership. “He as- 
sumes Negroes are sheep to be led by 
one man or one group,” snapped An- 
drew Washington of the Newark-Essex 


tin Luther King Jr. Harlem’s Adam 
Clayton Powell, honorary co-chairman 
of the conference, decided to keep on 
fishing in Bimini. Conference leaders 
discouraged delegates from talking to re- 
porters; one white newsman was pitched 
out of a ground-floor window and four 
others were roughed up when a gang 
of young Negro militants barged into a 
press conference screaming: “Get the 
Whitey press!” 

Vindicating Violence. In Newark, the 
riot brought a spate of programs in its 
wake. The N.A.A.C.P. is launching a mas- 
sive voter-registration drive, which 
could give the city, with a majority 
Negro population, a Negro mayor with- 
in a few years. (Some delegates to the 
black power conference did not want 
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DELEGATES TO BLACK POWER CONFERENCE IN NEWARK 
Whitey just thinks he knows the leaders—there aren't any. 


Congress of Racial Equality. Another 
Negro, one of some 900 who assem- 
bled in Newark for a conference on 
black power, told the New York Times: 
“There was only one man who could 
have walked on Springfield Avenue and 
said, ‘Brothers, cool it. That was Mal- 
colm X. We have no such leaders now. 
Whitey doesn’t understand this. Some 
little Negro pork chop preacher who is 
hustling pot and girls in a storefront 
church goes to city hall and gets all 
sorts of promises. That's not grass-roots 
leadership, but Whitey thinks he’s deal- 
ing with responsible Negroes.” 

The assembled leaders of black pow- 
er couldn't have sounded responsible to 
Whitey—and they couldn't have cared 
less. The Student Nonviolent Coordinat- 
ing Committee’s H. Rap Brown urged 
Negroes to “wage guerrilla war on the 
honkie white man,” added: “I love vio- 
lence.” Los Angeles Black Nationalist 
Ron Karenga remarked at the opening 
session: “Everybody knows Whitey’s a 
devil. The question is what to do about 
it.” Notably absent were the N.A.A.C.P.'s 
Roy Wilkins, the National Urban 
League’s Whitney Young Jr., and Mar- 
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to wait that long, announced that they 
would seek a special election to recall 
Addonizio and elect a Negro.) The busi- 
ness community formed a committee 
to seek financial help for merchants 
whose shops were destroyed. Some 60 
whites and Negroes established a Com- 
mittee of Concern to examine prob- 
lems of housing, voter registration, legal 
aid, welfare and education. 

The trouble with such post-riot pro- 
grams, of course, is that they seem to 
vindicate violence. “After a riot, it’s dif- 
ficult to know what to do,” observes 
Harvard Sociologist Thomas Pettigrew. 
“If you go in immediately and do every- 
thing you haven't done for 50 years, 
you are rewarding the riot. If you do 
nothing, you are inviting another riot.” 

In Cairo, one Negro warned Sheriff 
Chesley Willis that if his demands were 
not met within 72 hours, the town “will 
go up in flames.” Replied Willis: “If 
that happens, you'll find out how many 
white extremists there are here.” 


Seated at left: Ron Karenga: standing third 
from right: James Farmer; standing at far 
right: Rap Brown, 


CITIES 


Light in the Frightening Corners 
(See Cover) 

Once a land of farms, fields, forests 
and neat white towns, the U.S. today 
is a nation of “metropolitan areas.” 
Last year the Census Bureau listed 224 
of them,* containing 70% of the U.S. 
population. 

Through some cultural lag, Ameri- 
cans continue to speak of “the cities” in 
accents implying that they are some- 
thing different and special. But the cities 
today are America, and “the problems 
of the cities” are pretty much synony- 
mous with the problems of America. To 
be sure, there are vast physical and psy- 
chic differences between Manhattan and 
some of the leafy streets of its sister bor- 
ough of Queens, and between Queens 
and Scarsdale, and between Scarsdale 
and Levittown, and between all of them 
and Duluth, Minn. But they are all “ur- 
ban,” and they must all contend with 
traffic jams, parking, pollution, shortages 
of hospitals, parks, police and even wa- 
ter, usually with inadequate schools and 
spreading slums, and always with taxes 
and America’s weird tangle of municipal 
jurisdictions. 

Just as most of the problems beset- 
ting Americans grow out of the condi- 
tions of city life, so do most of the 
things that make the U.S. tick. Fully 
90% of the gross national product 
comes out of the cities; most of Amer- 
ica’s ideas are thought up in the cities, 
most of the culture is centered there. 
Yet in a summer of racial wrath that 
has already shaken dozens of Amer- 
ican cities, the problems of urban life 
suddenly seem all but insuperable. 

Many Hats. “All the things we've 
tried to help the cities with aren't work- 
ing out very well, are they?” asks Dan- 
iel Patrick Moynihan, 40, a former As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor and currently 
the most controversial of urban-affairs 
analysts. The question may sound over 
jaunty, but in fact it reflects the chief 
preoccupation of Pat Moynihan’s life 
and the central domestic issue, one that 
is increasingly engaging the nation’s in- 
tellectual community. 

Across the country, more and more 
universities are setting up centers for 
urban studies. Founded in 1959, the 
M.LT.-Harvard Joint Center for Urban 
Studies, which Moynihan heads, is the 
most creative of the nation’s new cen- 
ters. At Harvard, a course in urban 
problems that was introduced only in 
1964 is now among the top three in pop- 
ularity among undergraduates. At Chi- 


cago, graduate students, who once 
Defined as “center cities,” cach “with a 


population of at least 50,000, plus that of its 
adjacent suburbs,” the nation’s metropolitan 
areas house 140 million Americans in less 
than a tenth of the country’s acreage 


| There are others at Columbia, New York 
and Boston Universities, Northwestern, the 
Universities of Chicago and Hllinois, two 
branches of the University of California, and 
San Francisco State. Yale and U.S.C, are plan- 
ning to establish centers. 
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showed little interest in slum problems, 
are becoming urban specialists by study- 
ing the pathology of urban life. 

In the process, a new scientific diag- 
nostician has been born, Not just a city 
planner, not just an educator, not just 
a politician, he is some of each—and 
something more. The “urbanologist” as- 
pires to be a student of the entire city, 
an ecumenist of the metropolis, whose 
concerns go beyond brick and mortar 
to budgets and laws, souls and sensibili- 
ties. Just as the word urbanology is a 
cross between Latin and Greek, the sci- 
ence—or is it an art?—is a mélange of 
many disciplines, 

Moynihan himself is a historian by 
training (Ph.D., Tufts, “61), sociologist 
by bent, politician by inclination, and in- 
tellectual gadfly by design. He stirred a 
furor that has not yet subsided with a 
1965 report on the disintegration of 
the Negro family. When he turned 40 
last March, his Cambridge staff placed 
an array of hats on his desk with the 
note: “To the only man we know who 
could wear them all so well.” 

New Keys. In seeking solutions for 
the embattled cities, the urbanologists 
would agree with Architect Philip John- 
son that “there is no little key that 
opens all the doors.” In city after city, 
coping with problem upon problem, 
they have, however, forged a few new 
keys and opened some important doors. 

Baltimore and Hartford, Conn., in- 
clude in their city-planning organiza- 
tions not only the engineers and ar- 
chitects of old, but sociologists and 
architectural historians as well, New 
Haven, Conn., under the farsighted com- 
mand of Mayor Richard C. Lee, has 
leaned heavily on the ideas of top ur- 
banologists to organize community 
schools, revitalize a dying downtown 
area and yet preserve as much as possi- 
ble of the old neighborhoods’ historical 
character. Detroit, under Mayor Jerome 
P. Cavanagh, has created a “Human Re- 
sources Development” program, budget- 
ed at $27 million this year, to provide 
adult and youth employment centers, 
medical clinics, neighborhood youth 
corps, and to aid small-business develop- 
ment in poor areas. 

Skin-Close. The solution that is most 
urgently needed has so far eluded every- 
body, and until it is found, the cities 
will teeter on the brink of violence. 
That alchemical formula, of course, is 
the one that would transmute the ghet- 
tos from hostile enclaves—impover- 
ished, ugly, seething with resentment— 
into integral, integrated parts of the 
cities. “For the present,” says James Q. 
Wilson, Moynihan’s predecessor at the 
Joint Center and now his right-hand 
man, “the urban Negro is, in a funda- 
mental sense, the urban problem.” 

The nation’s 22 million Negroes con- 
stitute only 11% of the U.S. popu- 
lation—but make up something like 
20% of the inner cities. Between 1950 
and 1966, some 5,200,000 of them, 
most from the rural South, moved to 
the cities. Today, 63% of Washington's 
population is Negro, followed by New- 
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ark (55%). Baltimore (41%), St. Louis 
(37%), and Philadelphia and Chicago 
(30% each). For the great mass of 
these Negroes, poverty or near poverty 
seems as much a part of their condi- 
tion as the color of their skin. 

The Negro Family. It is a problem 
that deeply fascinates the author of the 
still controversial “Moynihan Report” 
on the Negro family. Reading the Wash- 
ington Post one day in 1963, Moy- 
nihan, then special assistant to the Sec- 
retary of Labor, was drawn to a three- 
inch story: 50% of the young men 
who had recently been called for armed 
forces preinduction tests had failed ei- 
ther the physical or mental examina- 
tions. Moynihan decided to follow the 
well-known statistic to its source. 

Burrowing through masses of data, 
he isolated one factor—family back- 








magazines. Many of the stories em- 
phasized the report's sensational find- 
ings about the family, often overlooking 
Moynihan’s analysis of the causes, no- 
tably centuries of discrimination and 
economic deprivation. 

When the full report was released, 
many Negro leaders and white liberals 
were primed to pounce on it as an attack 
on the Negro family itself. Among other 
things, Moynihan was called a racist and 
accused of having given encouragement 
to segregationists. By the time a White 
House planning session on Negro prob- 
lems convened in November, both Moy- 
nihan and his report were anathema. 
“There is a certain kind of decent liberal 
mind,” he reflected later, “which feels 
any criticism of liberal programs is illib- 
eral, because everything is so precari- 
ous that any criticism is just going to 
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MOYNIHAN (CENTER) AT LUNCH SEMINAR WITH HARVARD-M.1.T. STAFF 
Salvation in the Jersey meadows or a prison in Sherwood Forest. 


ground—linking poverty and poor per- 
formance on the induction tests. Cen- 
tral to both was the Negro, Fewer than 
half of all Negroes reached the age of 
18 having lived all of their lives with 
both parents; 21% of Negro families 
were fatherless; at least 25%, and may- 
be as many as 40%, of Negro children 
were illegitimate. 

Journalists, clergymen and social 
workers had said some of the same 
things before, but never under the fed- 
eral imprimatur. In the circumstances, 
the conclusions were shattering. Said 
the report: “The evidence—not final, 
but powerfully persuasive—is that the 
Negro family in the urban ghettos is 
crumbling. For vast numbers, the fab- 
ric of conventional social relationships 
has all but disintegrated.” 

Decent Liberal. Some eloquent and 
sympathetic passages from the report 
that were incorporated into President 
Johnson’s famous Howard University 
address in June 1965, won universal ap- 
plause. But in the weeks that followed, 
civil rights leaders became increasingly 
disturbed by blunter items from the re- 
port that leaked into newspapers and 


give the enemy ammunition. That's not 
the way to make things work. We have 
to call things as we see them.” 

A Girl Like Diahann. Moynihan does 
that with a vehemence and a candor 
that earn him enemies. Like the 19th 
century Irish immigrants, he says, “the 
harsh fact is that as a group, at the pres- 
ent time,” America’s Negroes “are not 
equal to most of those groups with 
which they will be competing.” Even- 
tually, the Irish closed that gap, and 
Moynihan has no doubt that the Ne- 
groes will too, But they need help. 

One major key, of course, is educa- 
tion, and Moynihan endorses any pro- 
gram that will improve schooling for 
Negroes—whether by means of bussing, 
where it is politically or physically feasi- 
ble, or, where it is not, by “compensato- 
ry education” that upgrades ghetto 
schools. 

A political realist, Moynihan realizes 
that genuine integration in many North- 
ern schools is a long way off. That 
realization is reflected in the U.S. OI- 
fice of Education’s Coleman Report. 
“The report shows that in educational 
achievement, mixing helps the lower 
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MOYNIHAN AT HOME WITH FAMILY” 
He knows that Paddy and Sambo are really the same. 


class, but does not help the middle 
class,” notes Moynihan. “If we are go- 
ing to persuade these [white, middle- 
class] parents to act differently, we will 
have to give them a powerful incen- 
tive.” Like most sociologists, Moynihan 
feels that young Negro boys suffer from 
overexposure to women—in schools as 
well as fatherless homes. A firm  be- 
liever in military training as a spur to 
self-discipline, he says: “When these Ne- 
gro G.I.s come back from Viet Nam, I 
would meet them with a real estate 
agent, a girl who looks like Diahann 
Carroll, and a list of jobs. I'd try to get 
half of them into the grade schools, 
teaching kids who've never had anyone 
but women telling them what to do.” 
But education is only one phase of 
the self-perpetuating cycle that entraps 
the Negro—a low-paying job, or none 
at all, leading to housing in a slum, lead- 
ing to a segregated, second-rate school, 
leading back to an inferior job. The 
basic way to break the vicious circle, 
thinks Moynihan, is with money. “Beef 
up the family income,” he says, “and ev- 
erything else will follow in its train.” 
Moynihan proposes two measures. The 
Federal Government, he should 
guarantee jobs by becoming the “em- 
ployer of last resort” any time the na- 
tional unemployment rate is above 3%. 
Merely putting the Post Office back on 
two residential deliveries a day, he 
points out, would give jobs to 50,000 
men, while hundreds of thousands more 
could be usefully employed in provid- 
ing such public services as work in 
hospitals or street and building repair. 
The cost, at the current rate of un- 
employment (4%), would be about $1 
billion a year and, to Moynihan, well 
worth it. “The biggest single experience 
anyone has,” he says, “is working.” 
Family Allowances. His second solu- 
tion to the plight of the urban poor is 
to give allowances to families with chil- 
dren. “We are the only industrial de- 
mocracy in the world,” he told a Sen- 
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ate subconimittee last winter, “that does 
not have a family or children’s allow- 
ance. And we are the only industrial 
democracy in the world whose streets 
are filled with rioters each summer.” 

Moynihan’s plan is patterned after 
the 23-year-old Canadian allowance, 
based on the age of the child. He sug- 
gests something like $8 a month for 
each child under six, $12 a month for 
children between six and 17. For a fami- 
ly of four. this would mean a raise of 
about $40 a month, or roughly $500 a 
year. Small as the sum is, he says, it 
should be enough to “sharply reduce 
the number of Negro families living in 
poverty.” Cost: about $9 billion a year, 
at least part of which would be offset 
by reduced welfare costs 

For the city, says Moynihan, the most 
important benefit from the plan would 
be a vast expansion of the “working 
and the climination of what he 
calls the “lower class.” The difference 
is not merely dollars and cents, but an 
attitude toward life. “In the lower class,” 
he explains, “they don’t take care of 
property; in the working class, they do. 
In the lower class, the men don’t work; 
in the working class, they're trying to 
get overtime. It’s the difference between 
the rioter and the cop.” 

Hard Up. Pat Moynihan was never 
likely to become a rioter (though at 6 
ft. 5 in. and 195 Ibs., he would make a 
colorful one), but he knows all too 
well the effects of both poverty and a 
broken home. Son of a newspaperman 


class” 


with an Irish love of talk, travel and 
spirits, Pat was born in Tulsa, Okla. 
When the boy was eleven, his father 


walked out of the house for good, Pat 
never saw him again, Next stop: a cold- 
water flat in East Harlem, followed by 
similar apartments on the upper West 
Side, Hell’s Kitchen and other hard-up 
neighborhoods in Manhattan. 


From left: Maura, 10; Elizabeth Moynihan; 
Tim, 11; John, 7, holding Whiskey the terrier. 


Pat staked out a shoeshine stand on 
the corner of Broadway and 42nd 
Street, learned the art of “hustling” 
newspapers with his brother Mike. Con- 
siderably smaller, Mike would carry a 
stack of papers into a bar. Big, red- 
faced Pat would appear, throw the pa- 
pers on the floor and order Mike never 
to come into “his” territory again. The 
bully would then hustle off on other 
business, leaving Mike behind to sell 
out his stack to sympathetic customers. 

Still in high school, Pat became a 
longshoreman. A high school friend met 
him in a bar near the docks one day, 
mentioned that the City College of New 
York was giving entrance exams. His 
stevedore’s hook in his pocket, Pat saun- 
tered over just to see how he would 
do. He did well, started college. The 
Navy's V-12 program during World 
War II sent him later to Middlebury, 
in Vermont, for a year and then, final- 
ly, to Tufts University, outside Boston. 
Though the war ended before he won 
his commission, Pat spent a year as a 
seagoing communications officer on the 
U.S.S. Quirinus, a transport named for 
the Roman god of war, returned to a 
brief but thoroughly educational sum- 
mer helping his mother and Mike tend 
bar at Moynihan’s on New York’s wild 
West 42nd Street, then won a Ful- 
bright Scholarship and packed off to 
the London School of Economics. 

A Taste for the Best. There, during 
his off-hours, he attended Labor Party 
meetings, went to dinners at the home 
of Howard K. Smith of CBS, and 
brushed elbows with British political fig- 
ures. Along the way, he developed a 
taste for the best cheeses, vintage wines 
and well-cut clothes. A Savile Row tai- 
lor makes his suits to this day. 

In 1953, he entered New York Demo- 
cratic politics as an aide to Robert 
Wagner and Averell Harriman. Later, 
working in the Governor's office as a 
liaison man in various areas of “the 
Irish vote,” he met another Harriman 
aide, pretty Elizabeth Brennan. “You,” 
he informed her after one long and 
noisy party, “are going to marry me.” 
And about two months later, she did. 
They now have three talented children: 
Timothy Patrick, 11 (who draws car- 
toons), Maura Russell, 10 (who writes 
poetry), John McCloskey, 7 (who de- 
signs family Christmas cards), and a 
wire-haired fox terrier named Whiskey. 

Slow & Painful. A regular contributor 
to magazines—one of his articles was a 
major critique of automobile safety, 
which inspired one of his Labor Depart- 
ment co-workers, Ralph Nader—Moy- 
nihan wrote a piece on Democratic 
politics that attracted Sociologist Na- 
than Glazer, who asked him to write a 
chapter on the Irish tor a book on 
New York’s ethnic groups, Beyond the 
Melting Pot. With the same careful eye 
that he was later to focus on the Ne- 
gro family, Moynihan surveyed his own 
brethren, and found that Irish progress 
in America by most standards has been 
slow and painful. “Paddy and Sambo 
are the same people,” says Moynihan 
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—both from rural, unschooled back- 
grounds, both shattered by urban experi- 
ences, both falling into patterns of drink 
and violence. 

Moynihan worked in the Kennedy 
campaign of 1960, and J.F.K. reward- 
ed him by making him, at 34, the 
youngest sub-Cabinet member in Wash- 
ington. He stayed through two Sec- 
retaries of Labor and even into the 
Johnson Administration. Shortly after 
the President's Howard University 
speech, Moynihan went back to New 
York to run for the city council pres- 
idency. Bobby Kennedy had some part 
in persuading him to make the run, 
though the two have never been close 
friends; Moynihan feels he should be 
as critical of Kennedy as he can be with- 
in the framework of their similar ideo- 
logical positions. “I didn’t have much 
to lose,” says Moynihan of his only try 
for elective office. “It was like a $2 bet 
at the races.” He lost the bet—Queens 
District Attorney Frank O'Connor de- 
feated him handily. The day after the 
election, the telephone rang: the M.I.T.- 
Harvard Joint Center asked him to be 
director. Moynihan decided to spend a 
quieter year first, took a fellowship at 
Wesleyan (in Connecticut), then accept- 
ed the center's offer. 

Quija-Board Sociology. “From his 
position at the key institution on urban 
affairs,” says a top Administration ur- 
banologist, Moynihan “has the greatest 
broker position in the world.” Moy- 
nihan, to be sure, is not universally 
admired, nor are his ideas. Some crit- 
ics, like the Rev. Henry Browne, a 
Catholic priest on Manhattan's upper 
West Side, accuse him of practicing 
“Ouija-board sociology,” while a friend 
from the London days, Broadcaster Paul 
Niven, notes that he has a “natural in- 
stinct for self-publicity.” Yet few have 
articulated the urban crisis so well, and 
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few have put forth so many thought- 
ful, or at least ingenious, remedies. 
Among the other top urbanologists: 

> Mitchell Sviridoff, 48, head of New 
York City’s Human Resources Adminis- 
tration, is attempting to bring all of the 
city’s “human” programs together in 
one coherent plan. On the theory that 
welfare recipients will cheat no more 
than ordinary taxpayers, 300 welfare 
families have been allowed to receive 
money on their own signed certificates 
of need, without the extensive and cost- 
ly bureaucratic checks normally re- 
quired. When welfare recipients go to 
work, many cities dock their welfare 
payments by the amount of their earn- 
ings, thus destroying the incentive to 
work. New York plans to allow wel- 
fare recipients to keep the first S85 of 
earnings, 30% of the remainder. Svi- 
ridoff suggests a thorough reorganiza- 
tion of the educational set-up that would 
break huge city school systems (New 
York, for example, currently enrolls 
1,100,000 students) into “small, more 
manageable units” of 10,000 to 20,000 
children each. 

> Philip Hauser, 57, a sociologist at 
the University of Chicago’s Center for 
Urban Studies, the second most im- 
portant urban research center in the 
country, advocates a federal “Human 
Renewal Administration.” “All of the 
welfare and educational provisions to- 
day,” he declares, “are only a Band- 
Aid on a gaping, massive wound, 
Should the present trends continue, we 
can expect guerrilla warfare on a scale 
terrible to contemplate.” Hauser con- 
tends that a great deal of effort is 
being dissipated, “What is the point of 
putting children in a Head Start pro- 
gram,” he asks, “and then into a conven- 
tional school system not designed to 
build on what he acquired?” 

> Edward Logue, 46, of the Boston Re- 
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CHICAGO SPLASH PARTY 
Powerful evidence, shattering conclusions. 


development Authority, is both the most 
persuasive defender of urban renewal 
and the chief mover behind several of 
its successes. In New Haven’s Wooster 
Square and Court Street projects, he 
proved that old neighborhoods can be 
rehabilitated, thus helping to end the in- 
discriminate razing that had hitherto 
prevailed. He applied his New Haven 
techniques to the “new Boston,” is now 
running for the mayoralty. Urban re- 
newal would work better, says Logue, 
if the Federal Government gave “more 
dough, less advice.” Logue would also 
decentralize city government so_ that 
neighborhoods could make many local 
decisions. 

> Paul YIvisaker, 45, New Jersey's com- 
missioner of community affairs, was 
busy last week trying to repair the dam- 
age wrought by the Newark and Plain- 
field riots—and ran into jeers of “Com- 
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BOSTON’S LOGUE 


Something of an educator, a planner, a politician—and something more. 
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munist!” and “Nigger lover!” from some 
Northern rednecks when he restrained 
National Guardsmen from tearing apart 
one neighborhood in a search for arms. 
As a Ford Foundation director for 
twelve years, he distributed more than 
$200 million to city and state gov- 
ernments. Now, on the other end, he is 
attempting to show that states can play 
a vital role in uniting cities and sub- 
urbs. To take care of its growing urban 
population, the U.S., he says, must build 
the equivalent of “100 Clevelands” by 
the end of the century. Instead of mere- 
ly placing ever wider suburban circles 
around present cities, he would build 
new cities. Not only would they take 
care of expanding population, they 
would also ease pressure on the ghet- 
tos. The ghettos grow by 500,000 Ne- 
groes a year, thanks to their high birth 
rate and migration from the South— 
which continues at much the same level 
as in the late 1940s and 1950s, despite 
the well-publicized difficulties of North- 
ern-city Negro life. And the suburbs 
now absorb only about 40,000 Negroes 
a year nationwide. “If we don’t change 
this,” says Ylvisaker, “our major cities 
in 15 years will be predominantly Ne- 
gro. The cities may well become a kind 
of Sherwood Forest, a prison for the 
people who live in them and a dan- 
gerous place tor outsiders.” 

All of the urbanologists agree that 
one of the most important ways of sav- 
ing the cities is simply to have more 
cities. Ylvisaker has proposed that New 
Jersey create a city of 300,000 out of 
a vast, 21,300-acre swamp across the 
Hudson River from Manhattan—a “TVA 
in the meadows”—and has his eye on 
other undeveloped areas. 

The U.S, has no overall “new towns” 
policy. While about 300 planned com- 
munities are now under way across the 
country, most are merely glorified hous- 
ing developments. Only three—Reston, 
Va., Columbia, Md., and Irvine, Calif. 
—are nationally recognized as new 
towns. Because they must show a prof- 
it, however, even these will not be able 












Although he is still under at- 
tack from some civil rights 
leaders for his analysis of the 
weakness of the Negro family, 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan says: 
“I have never gotten a nasty 
letter from a Negro.” Last 
week, Moynihan received an 
unsigned note, written in what 
seems to be a woman's hand 
and postmarked Newark. This 
one was not nasty, either, but 
it is hard to forget: 















“Dear Sir we are writing you all 
for help and justice here in New Jer- 
sey. We are asking you all to go 
forwarded and help us. When this 
riot here in Newark started they have 
arrested several inocent people who 
had nothing to do with this riot. 
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to soak up more than a handful of 
low-income people. Without eminent 
domain and the resources of a govern- 
ment, the obstacles to building a new 
city are enormous. To acquire land for 
Columbia without driving prices to the 
sky, for example, developers had to use 
all kinds of cloak-and-dagger techniques 
in making 169 separate purchases. 

Another means of relieving conges- 
tion in the big cities is to establish 
alternate points of concentration in 
nearby existing cities. One plan, orig- 
inated by Greek Planner Constantinos 
Doxiadis, recommends that Port Hu- 
ron, Mich., a Great Lakes town of 
38,000 people, 55 miles from Detroit, 
be developed as an alternate magnet, 
to draw business and population from 
Detroit before the city strangles. 

Another approach is the British 
“grid,” calling for the creation of sev- 
eral self-contained neighborhoods— 
complete with schools, theaters, shop- 
ping centers and parks. Along these 
lines, Mayor John Lindsay's task force 
on urban design suggests that New York 
City, rather than pack even more sky- 
scrapers into midtown Manhattan and 
Wall Street, should create a major busi- 
ness district along Harlem's 125th 
Street. Governor Nelson Rockefeller, 
in fact, has encouraged the move by or- 
dering the construction of a 23-story 
state office building for Harlem. But 
New York, typically at odds with itself, 
is also building two 110-story  sky- 
scrapers for the World Trade Center 
in the Wall Street area. That is the 
kind of act, says Urban Critic Wolf 
von Eckardt, that is tantamount to “ur- 
bicide”—city killing. 

Don't Walk. For the past three years, 
the Maryland-National Capital Park 
Planning Commission has guided de- 
velopment around Washington along six 
“corridors” radiating 40 to 50 miles 
out from the capital, Each corridor con- 
tains about five cities, some old, some 
new. Parkways and strips of greenery 
will keep the cities from blending into 
each other, thus preserving each city’s 






When they sent in the State Troop- 
ers and National Guard all of them 
was white. And they are going 
around in streets shooting and kill- 
ing inocent peoples, womans & chil- 
dren and babys. They rode up and 
down the streets Saturday night 
shooting into peoples windows. 

“We need peace and justice here 
in Newark and all over New Jersey. 
They are tearing down our homes 
and building up medical collages and 
motor clubs and parking lots and 
we need decent private homes to 
live in. They are tearing down our 
best schools and churches to build a 
highway. 

“We are over here in provity and 
bondage. There are suposed to be jus- 
tice for all. Where are that justice? 
Where are justice?” 







DAVID GAHR 








pride and identity, The Southeastern 
Wisconsin Regional Planning Commis- 
sion is doing the same in the seven- 
county region that includes Milwaukee 
and Racine. 

One of the fondest dreams of the ur- 
banologists is a return to coherent neigh- 
borhoods. Doxiadis, who spends much 
of his time in America, preaches that 
“we must re-establish the human scale 
by making man feel part of his environ- 
ment, not overpowered by it.” His goal: 
communities of 30,000 to 50,000 peo- 
ple, measuring no more than 2,000 by 
2,000 yds. 

For him, as for many other planners, 
the car must be curbed if cities are to 
be made human again. “For the first 
time in history—since he came down 
from the trees,” laments Doxiadis, 
“man is losing the right to walk in- 
side his cities.” Several cities—among 
them Philadelphia, Washington, Hous- 
ton and Minneapolis—either have or 
are planning pedestrian malls. 

Crabgrass Curtain. Los Angeles is 
usually cited as the chief victim of the 
automobile—with 55% of its core area 
given over to freeways, garages and 
parking lots—but Atlanta is in nearly 
us clogged a condition (50% of down- 
town), while Boston (40%) and Denver 
(30%) are not too far behind. Accord- 
ing to one estimate, if New York were 
to double the capacity of every bridge, 
tunnel and expressway leading to the 
city, only 22% of all commuters could 
drive to work. For those who live with- 
in the city, driving is generally out of 
the question. They take a taxi if they 
can afford and find one (increasingly dif- 
ficult), or the subway—which, according 
to the city’s design task force, is “prob- 
ably the most squalid environment of 
the U.S., dank, dingily lit, fetid, rau- 
cous with screeching clatter.” And sav- 
agely crowded at rush hour. 

To many urbanologists, the problems 
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MOYNIHAN REVISITING 
Making a working class 





NEW YORK’S UPPER EAST SIDE 





of the lower class. 


of the city will not be solved until clos- 
er links are forged between core and 
suburb. University of Chicago Historian 
Richard Wade speaks of a “crabgrass 


curtain” dividing the two, declares: 
“Two divisive elements frustrate at- 


tempts to master the metropolis—divi- 
sion of the metropolitan area on the 
basis of race, and division on the basis 
of city and suburb.” Agrees New York's 
Lindsay: “Whatever strengthens the core 
city strengthens the suburbs, and vice 
versa.” The problem, as Columbia Uni- 
versity Urbanologist Charles Abrams 
puts it, is one of resources. “The wealth 
has gone to the suburbs,” he says. 

U.S. cities have deteriorated consider- 
ably, but not irreparably. Money can 
help to salvage them. Chicago's Hauser 
figures that an additional $20 billion a 
year in federal funds over the next de- 
cade should do the job; Harvard Psy- 
chologist Thomas Pettigrew sets the sum 
at $25 billion a year: the Senate's Rib- 
icoff subcommittee puts it at a neat $1 
trillion. That kind of money, of course, 
even over a long period, does not come 
easily—nor is it all that easy to spend 
it wisely. 

Whatever the level of 
the U.S. is going to need the 
kind of overview offered by urbanolo- 
gists like Moynihan if its cities are to 
survive and thrive. Last spring, Rhode 
Island’s Providence College awarded 
Moynihan an honorary degree that was 
accompanied by a particularly apt cita- 
tion: “You have dared to throw light 
on some of the most frightening prob- 
lems facing urban dwellers, not to elic- 
it common agreement with your solu- 
tions so much as to force us to look 
Where we would rather not.” Moynihan 
and the other urbanologists may not 
have all the answers for the crisis of 
the cities, but they are at least forcing 
America to peer into the frighteningly 
dark corners in search of them. 


federal bil- 
lions, 
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TRANSPORTATION 
A Whiff of Chaos 


For more than three months, Con- 
gress searched in vain for a formula to 
head off a railroad strike, Last week it 
faced the urgent task of ending one. 

Defying the Administration—just as 
it had during last summer's $3 billion, 
45-day airline strike—the militant Inter- 
national Association of Machinists trig- 
gered a walkout that laid off 600,000 
rail employees and paralyzed 95% of 
the nation’s 216,000-mile rail network. 
Lyndon Johnson, in no mood for a repe- 
tition of the airlines debacle, called the 
strike a “national crisis” and urged Con- 
gress to take immediate action, Swilt- 
ly, the House and Senate found the 
formula that had eluded them for so 
long. Barely 48 hours after it had be- 
gun, the first nationwide railroad strike 
in 21 years was over. 

"Go-Go Union." While 
road unions accepted 5% 
months ago, the Machinists and _ five 
other shoperaft unions held out for 
more, Dubbed the “go-go union” by its 
president, P. L. (“Roy”) Siemiller, 63. 


most rail- 
increases 


the Machinists, whose $2.90 average 
hourly wage is far lower than what 
other industries pay for comparable 


work, wanted 6.5%. 

There had been a whole series of ac- 
tions to stave off a strike. When the 
last postponement ended June 19, the 
unions pledged not to strike. But a John- 
son-proposed bill, imposing a binding 
settlement if no voluntary accord was 
reached, got hung up for a month in a 
Senate-House conference committee. 
With the matter still unresolved, the Ma- 
chinists finally walked out. 

No Photographers. Brief as it was, 
the strike furnished a foretaste of the 
chaos that might have been. In New 
York and Chicago, some 300,000 rail 
commuters either turned to car pools 
and buses or stayed home, Near Los An- 


geles, 1.600 boxcars loaded with perish- 
ables were rushed to refrigerated store- 


houses. Across the U.S., 400,000 rail 
cars were stranded. 
Johnson summoned — congressional 


leaders to the White House on Sunday 
to demand quick passage of the Ad- 
ministration bill still languishing in con- 
ference committee. The next day, both 
houses complied. When Johnson signed 
the bill into law, photographers were 
conspicuously absent. Only once be- 
fore—in 1917—had Congress ordered 
striking workers back on the job, and 
the President was not anxious to 
mind his labor supporters of his role. 

Specifically, the bill created a_five- 
man panel to mediate the dispute and, 
if no agreement emerged in 90 days, to 
impose a settlement that would be bind- 
ing until Jan. 1, 1969. In naming the 
panel, the President surprised everybody 
by including A.F.L.-C.1.0. President 
George Meany. It came as a still great- 
er surprise when Johnson named as 
chairman Oregon's Democratic Senator 
Wayne Morse. For one thing, he is one 
of L. B. J.’s peskiest Viet Nam war crit- 
ics. Moreover, although Morse is an 
old hand at labor mediation, he won 
the implacable enmity of the Machin- 
ists’ Siemiller as the Johnson-appointed 
mediator in the airline strike. 

To labor, the formula for an im- 
posed settlement sounded suspiciously 
like compulsory arbitration, though the 
Administration called it “mediation to 
finality.” Whatever its name, the plan 
was another in a line of stopgap solu- 
tions. As such, it pointed up the need 
for Johnson to make good on his 18- 
month-old promise to perma- 
nent legislation against crippling strikes. 
For, notwithstanding congressional 
and presidential—squeamishness on the 
subject, the fact is that in some strikes, 
as the President himself said last week, 
“the public interest must take prece- 
dence over private interests.” 


re- 


propose 





JOHNSON & MORSE AT WHITE HOUSE 
Only a dreary stopgap, whatever the name. 
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DISASTERS 
Crowded Sky 


As soon as it hit the forward fu- 
selage of the three-jet Boeing 727, the 
twin-engined Cessna disintegrated in a 
yellow fireball. For a few seconds, the 
bigger plane looked like a wounded 
quail struggling for control. Then, still 
airborne, it too exploded, raining debris 
over a mile-and-a-half area near Hen- 
dersonville, N.C. “I could see bodies 
falling like confetti,” said a witness. 
One crashed through the roof of a 
house. Another fell in a filling station, 
others on highways and trees. Mirac- 
ulously, no one on the ground was 
injured. But all 82 people aboard the 
two planes died—including Navy Sec- 
retary-designate John McNaughton, 45. 

McNaughton and his wife Sally, 46, 
were in the Blue Ridge resort area to 
pick up their son Theodore, 11, at a 
nearby camp. A former Harvard law 
professor and one of Defense Secre- 
tary Robert McNamara’s “whiz kids” 
in 1961, McNaughton was to have been 
sworn in as Navy Secretary this week. 

Before the wreckage of the fallen 
planes had stopped smoldering, John 
Reed, director of the National Trans- 
portation Safety Board, led a team of 
68 investigators to the scene. Why was 
the private plane, carrying two Spring- 
field, Mo., businessmen and flown by 
Veteran Pilot David Addison of Leb- 
anon, Mo., twelve miles off course at 
the time of the collision? When Addi- 
son reached a point southeast of the 
Asheville-Hendersonville Airport, he 
had been instructed to turn north, then 
report in for final landing instructions. 

Addison acknowledged the message, 
but never made the northward turn— 
whether for lack of time, out of mis- 
understanding of the instruction, or be- 
cause of a mechanical malfunction may 
never be known. When the collision oc- 
curred, at one minute after noon, the 
Piedmont Airlines plane, which had 
just left the airport, was climbing right 
on course. 

In the past eleven years, a total of 
199 U.S, mid-air collisions have taken 
669 lives. With the number of private 
aircraft now at 104,000, compared with 
83,000 five years ago, commercial air- 
ports are so congested that some Con- 
gressmen have proposed banning the 
private planes from commercial-liner 
airports altogether. The House Com- 
merce Committee scheduled air-traflic 
hearings for this week as a result of 
the Hendersonville tragedy. 


REPUBLICANS 


No Longer a Hot Subject 

New York’s Jacob Javits, an able 
Senator and prodigious vote getter, 
would have been glad to be the na- 
tion's first Jewish Vice President. But a 
highly conservative Republican presi- 
dential candidate probably wouldn't 
want him, a red-hot liberal wouldn't 


need him, and a fellow New Yorker 
like Nelson Rockefeller couldn't run 
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on the same ticket with him. So Gov- 


ernor George Romney's impressive 
third-term victory in Michigan seemed 
like very good news last fall. Why not 
a union of Republican moderates 
around a Michigan-New York axis? The 
crux of this strategy was Rockefeller’s 
public renunciation of all presidential 
aspirations, thereby leaving the field 
clear for Romney, and his agreement 
that Javits should become the favorite- 
son nominee of New York's 92-vote 
delegation to the 1968 G.O.P. conven- 
tion—a good bargaining position for 
the V.P. spot. 

Now Javits has decided that it isn’t 
going to happen, For one thing, a man 
simply does not actively seek the vice- 
presidency, and Javits concluded that 
he was making himself look a little fool- 
ish. The vice-presidency “is no longer a 


uri 











JAVITS & ROCKEFELLER 
Alternative close at hand. 


hot subject,” he said in an interview 
lust week, “My present political con- 
cern is re-election”’—meaning a run for 
a third Senate term next year. 

Javits gamely insists that he and 
Rockefeller still consider Romney the 
best moderate candidate. “We have no 
fallback position,” he said, “There are 
no alternatives.” None, that is, unless 
Romney happens to stumble. Then Ja- 
vits would not have to look far for an al- 
ternative—namely, Nelson Rockefeller, 


THE JUDICIARY 
Kite Flying & Other Games 


Question (delivered sternly, cum 
drawl): Do you know who drafted the 
13th Amendment to the Yew-nited 
States Constitution? 

Answer (politely): No sir. I have 
looked it up time after time, but [ just 
don’t remember. 

Q. Do you know from what provi- 
sion of the prior law the language of 
this amendment was copied? 

A. I do not. 

Q. Why do you think that the fram- 





ers of the original version of the first 
section of the 14th Amendment added 
the “necessary and proper” clause from 
Article 1, Section 8, to the “Privileges 
and Immunities” clause of Article 4, 
Section 2? 

A. 1 don’t know, sir. 

The scene might have been a South- 
ern county courthouse in the bad old 
days, with a white registrar administer- 
ing a literacy test designed to confound 
even the best-educated Negro. Actually, 
the setting was a U.S. Senate chamber, 
and the Negro was Solicitor General 
Thurgood Marshall, who seeks to vote 
not in a Southern election but as an As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court. 

With Marshall’s nomination up for 
Senate confirmation, a few Southern 
members of the Judiciary Committee 
were having fun working him over. To 
be sure, Marshall has more disinterested 
critics—including some Northern law- 
yers and judges who find him delight- 
ful company but feel his performance 
as a federal appeals judge and as So- 
licitor General fell short of brilliance. 
Ironically, the Yahoo-type hazing of 
Marshall made it more unlikely that 
any serious Senator would want to ques- 
tion him seriously. It made it all the 
more certain that his highly political ap- 
pointment (not the first, of course, in 
Supreme Court history) would clear 
the Senate comfortably. 

Marshall's chief inquisitor was South 
Carolina's Strom Thurmond, who posed 
60 fine-print Constitutional questions. 
At one point, when asked about ante- 
bellum slave codes, Marshall lightened 
things by replying: “The so-called black 
codes ranged from a newly freed Ne- 
gro not being able to own property or 
vote to a statute that prevented these 
Negroes from flying kites.” 


FLORIDA 
A Fatal Ruckus 


At Road Prison No. 32 in Florida’s 
piney Panhandle region, Guard Arnie 
Oree Lovett doused the main lights in 
the barracks one night last week. All 
was quiet, and he settled down in his 
wire cage, which protruded into the 
building, allowing him to watch the 
twelve white and 39 Negro prisoners— 
some of them “close custody” convicts 
who must be guarded at all times. When 
one prisoner, following standard prac- 
tice, asked permission to leave his bunk 
for the bathroom, Lovett thought noth- 
ing about it. The next moment a riot 
erupted—or in Dixie parlance, a “ruck- 
us.” Normally, it involves some shout- 
ing and vandalism to let off steam. In 
this case, it killed 38 men. 

"Come Out, Boys!" Convicts leaped 
from their beds. Some grabbed brooms 
and smashed out the fluorescent lights. 
Others knocked the TV set to the floor 
and demolished it. Sull others tore out 
plumbing fixtures. Following emergency 
plans, Lovett, 49, summoned another 
guard and gave him the key to an 
arms cabinet in the prison office. As he 
rushed back to his cage, Lovett saw 
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one group of prisoners setting fire to a 
pile of newspapers and toilet paper that 
they had stacked under a bunk and an- 
other starting a blaze at the opposite 
end of the building. A large exhaust 
fan sucked the flames along the ceiling. 
In seconds, the one-story structure was 
a furnace. 

Prisoners screamed for Lovett to un- 
lock the cage. The same key used to 
open the gun cabinet was the one need- 
ed to unlock the padlock at the bar- 
racks, and Lovett did not have it. While 
he watched, helpless, flames rolled 
across the ceiling, turning metal fix- 
tures red hot. Some prisoners rushed 
to the showers to escape the heat— 
only to die from asphyxiation. Some 
huddled in corners, while others lay 
flat on the floor. Two or three minutes 
after the fire started, the other guard re- 
turned on the run and tossed the key 
to Lovett. By then Lovett’s cage was 
filled with smoke and flames. Three 
times he tried to get to the lock, only 
to be forced back. On the fourth try, 
he succeeded. “The door’s open!” he 
cried, “Come out, boys, come on out!” 
He pulled several out himself, suffering 
burns on his face and back. Some stag- 
gered out on their own. Flames kept 
others from the exit, and ax-wielding 
guards and convicts frantically chopped 
a hole in the wall. “For God's sake, 
men,” sobbed one of the rescued con- 
victs, “come out.” Only 16 did—and of 
those, three died later and five were 
injured. 

Three Ringleaders. At an inquiry aft- 
er the fire, convicts testified that two 
white prisoners and a Negro had 
planned the riot, possibly to mask a pris- 
on break, possibly just to vent some 
frustrations. “They really wanted to tear 
it up,” testified one prisoner, but for 
what reason he could not—or would 
not—say. Nor could the three ringlead- 
ers. All had perished in the blaze. 


POETRY 


American Troubadour 

It could be, in the grace of God, 
that I shall live to be 89, as did Ho- 
kusai, and speaking my farewell to 
earthly scenes, | might paraphrase: “If 
God had let me live five years longer, 1 
should have been a writer.” 

Carl Sandburg did not need the ex- 
tra five years. When he died last week 
at 89—the same age as the early 19th 
century Japanese painter—on his goat 
farm near Flat Rock, N.C., he was solid- 
ly established as a poet and historian. 
Above all, he was a minstrel whose 
prose had the same resonating, twang- 
ing rhythms as his folk songs or his 
verse. Essentially, Carl Sandburg was 
an American troubadour. 

“Family of Man." The nation he 
sang was the bustling, brawling Amer- 
ica of his Midwestern youth, a land of 
laborers, slaughterhouses and_ prairies. 
Along with its music and anecdotal 
flow, his verse had the Whitmanesque 
“barbaric yawp,” as in “Chicago” (“Hog 
butcher of the world”). Sandburg could 
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form of American haiku: 
The fog comes 
On little cat feet. 
He loved yarns, slang and “the people 
of the earth, the family of man.” 

For Sandburg, the head of the fami- 
ly was Abraham Lincoln, who embod- 
ied the qualities that the poet so great- 
ly admired, and in some measure 
possessed: honesty, wit, an unpretentious 
and even awkward eloquence. For 15 
years, Sandburg labored on his monu- 
mental six-volume biography of Lin- 
coln. He won a Pulitzer prize for the 
Lincoln books in 1940, another for his 
Collected Poems in 1951. 

“Ear Wigglings."’ For all the pop- 
ularity of his works, Sandburg never 
fared well in academe. Critic Edmund 
Wilson observed of the Lincoln biog- 
raphy: “There are moments when one 
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SANDBURG IN 1938 
For the love of yarns and yawp. 


is tempted to feel that the cruelest thing 
that has happened to Lincoln since he 
was shot by Booth was to fall into the 
hands of Carl Sandburg.” A kind of 
pseudo-folksy affectation came into 
some of Sandburg’s work. Such crit- 
icism never troubled the poet. He was 
an old-fashioned storyteller, and when 
an interviewer once mentioned modern 
poetry, Sandburg snorted: “I say to 
hell with the new poetry. Sometimes | 
think it’s a series of ear wigglings.” 

Sandburg grew up in Galesburg, IIL, 
where his Swedish father was a rail- 
road worker. He quit school at 13, 
hopped a westbound freight at 17 to 
see the land he was to celebrate. Later 
Galesburg’s Lombard College accepted 
him on the basis of a special qualifying 
examination. After studying there for 
nearly four years, he hoboed in the 
East, then became a newspaper report- 
er, a vocation he pursued on and off as 
a correspondent and columnist for Chi- 
cago dailies until 1945, 

In 1914, Harriet Monroe's Poerry 
magazine published “Chicago.” and 
Sandburg was recognized as a raw new 





U.S. talent. His collection of Chicago 
Poems appeared in 1916, followed by 
Cornhuskers, Smoke and Steel and six 
other volumes. His talents were diverse. 
and almost inexhaustible. In 1927 he 
completed a labor of love, his Amer- 
ican Songhag, a treasury of the na- 
tion’s folk songs. His first novel, Re- 
membrance Rock, was finished in 1948. 
At 74, he published Always the Young 
Strangers, a memoir of his boyhood. Al- 
ways. however, his first love was verse 
and song. As a preface to 1928's Good 
Morning, America, Sandburg listed 38 
tentative definitions of poetry. Among 
them: “Poetry is a sliver of the moon 
lost in the belly of a golden frog.” 


NATURAL RESOURCES 
Drinkable Sea Water 


With its wet surroundings, Key West, 
Fla., the southernmost city in the con- 
tinental U.S., is ideal for conch shell 
collecting and deep-sea fishing, but it 
has been hard up for fresh water. The 
city long had to rely on a 130-mi. 
Navy-owned pipeline to the mainland, 
a source vulnerable to hurricanes, 
drought and, recently, the Navy's rising 
water appetite at its own local bases. 

Last week, Key West became the 
first U.S. city to get its entire fresh- 
water supply from the sea when the 
Florida Keys Aqueduct Commission 
dedicated the world’s largest single-unit 
desalting plant, a gleaming $3.3 million 
facility that can produce up to 2,620,000 
gallons a day. The plant uses the so- 
called “flash” process, by which heated 
sea water is forced through a series of 
low-pressure chambers until it vaporizes 
into steam, which, in turn, condenses 
into pure water—much as steam con- 
denses on the surface of a tea kettle. 
Fifteen years ago, desalination cost up 
to $3. per 1,000 gallons; with the flash 
method, it now costs 85¢. 

Desalting facilities are in operation 
in places like Kuwait, Curagao and Isra- 
el. In the U.S., with technical assist- 
ance from the Interior Department's 
Ollice of Saline Water, Buckeye, Ariz., 
and Port Mansfield, Texas, both turned 
to desalination after their water be- 
came too brackish. With the threat of 
water shortages and pollution mounting, 
other cities can be expected to follow 
suit, especially as nuclear power be- 
comes available to make large-scale de- 
Salination projects more economical. 

By 1973, parts of Los Angeles will 
start getting converted sea water from 
a nuclear-powered 150 million-gallon- 
a-day plant. The U.S. and Mexico may 
put up a billion-gallon-a-day plant on 
the Gulf of California in the 1980s. By 
that time, the cost of desalting water 
could be cut to 10¢ per 1,000 gallons. 
Speaking over the noisy hum of Key 
West's desalling plant last week, Vice 
President Hubert Humphrey ventured 
a bold prediction. With such break- 
throughs, he said, desalination will 
eventually yield benefits “as great as 
those bestowed by the development 
of electricity.” 
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& AN and society are born out of both: violence and gen- 
Ue cooperation.” That is how Psychiatrist Bruno Bet- 
telheim defines a paradoxical but inescapable fact touching 
the whole history of “the children of Cain.” How the two 
forces are balanced in an individual helps determine his be- 
havior, even his sanity. How they are balanced in society 
helps determine its political organization, the degree and con- 
dition of its civilization. In the U.S. today, it seems to 
many that violence is in the ascendant over cooperation, 
disruption over order, and anger over reason. 

The greatest single source of this fear lies in the Negro 
riots that keep tearing at American cities. What is alarming 
about them is not merely the frustration and bitterness they 
proclaim, not merely the physical and psychological dam- 
age they cause, but also the fact that a few Negro leaders 
are deliberately trying to justify the riots with a violent and 
vengeful ideology. This in turn can all too easily be seen as 
just One aspect of a whole American panorama of violence. 
The crime rate keeps rising, or seems to, especially in sense- 
less killings and wanton attacks. Fear of the darkened city 
streets has become a fact of urban life. The memories of bi- 
zarre multiple murders linger in the mind—13 people dead 
in Austin from a sniper’s rifle, eight nurses in Chicago 
killed by a demented drifter. The recollection of the Ken- 
nedy assassination remains part of the scene. A burgeoning, 
largely uncontrolled traffic in guns has put firearms into 
some 50 million American homes, many of their owners in- 
sisting that the weapons are needed for self-defense. In the 
movies and on television, murder and torture seem to be turn- 
ing Americans into parlor sadists. A recent trend on the 
stage is the “theater of cruelty,” and a growing number of 
books delve into the pornography of violence. 

The rest of the world is ready to adjudge America as an ex- 
cessively violent country in which brutal, irrational force 
can erupt any minute on a massive scale. This view is rein- 
forced by the sheer driving energy of the U.S. It seems 
confirmed by the American folklore of violence—the West- 
ern and the gangster saga—which audiences all over the 
world worship as epic entertainment and as a safe refuge 
for dreams of lawless freedom. In a very different way. the 
view of America the Violent is also reinforced by the Viet- 
namese war, in which critics both at home and abroad 
profess to see a growing strain of American brutality. 


Comparative Mayhem 

Violence is so universal and elusive that sociology and psy- 
chology can only approximate a complex truth, Compari- 
sons with other countries are illuminating but hardly con- 
clusive. The U.S. has certainly experienced nothing like the 
massacre of 400,000 Communists in Indonesia: nor have 
Watts or Newark approached the lethal fury of an Indian 
or an Arab mob, But these are countries at vastly different 
levels of civilization. In the industrialized world, the U.S. un- 
deniably ranks high in violence. The U.S. homicide rate 
stands at around five deaths for 100,000 people. This com- 
pares with .7 in England, 1.4 in Canada, 1.5 in France, 1.5 
in Japan (but 32 in Mexico). Within the U.S., the rate var- 
ies widely, from about 11 per 100,000 in Georgia and 
Alabama to 6.1 in New York and .5 in Vermont. Not that 
homicide or any other statistics can tell the complete story. 

The U.S. is in the grip of a semipermanent revolution, con- 
stantly undergoing social and economic changes that in 
Europe might send people to the barricades. Occasionally, 
Americans may still try to re-enact the two-fisted frontiers- 
man, but the real source of much American violence is the 
swift pace of social change, which can be deeply disturbing 
to the less stable personalities in a society, Europe has usual- 
ly experienced its revolutions spasmodically, at fairly long 
intervals, while in between it tends to defer to official authori- 
ty far more than do Americans. 
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VIOLENCE IN AMERICA 


Measuring itself not against others but against its own 
past. the U.S. has good reason to believe that the country 
as a whole is growing less violent. The roots of violence in 
the American past are obvious: the Revolution, the Indian 
wars, slavery, the Civil War, that crucial and necessary test 
between two societies (when Fort Sumter was fired on, Emer- 
son said: “Now we have a country again. Sometimes gun- 
powder smells good”). Race riots erupted almost as soon as 
the Negroes were emancipated, the worst being the New 
York draft riots of 1863. The Ku Klux Klan relied on raw 
violence to keep the Negroes from exercising the rights 
they had gained. In its way, frontier violence was also the re- 
sult of social change: new, transplanted populations, new 
sources of wealth, new elites struggling for power. The won- 
der, perhaps. was not that the frontier was violent, but that 
its people tried so quickly to establish some sert of law. 


Changing Pattern 

In the cities, each wave of new immigration evoked vi- 
olent reactions, many of which were instigated in the mid- 
1800s by the original Know-Nothings and their many later 
imitators. Immigrant groups themselves battled with one an- 
other, caught up in ethnic feuds. Above all, the American 
labor movement was the most violent in the world, From 
the 1870s to the 1930s, bloody battles between strikers and 
company cops or state militia were frequent. Labor leaders 
often deliberately used violence to dramatize the workers’ 
plight—and, in time, they succeeded. On the fringes of the 
movement were some odd secret organizations, including 
the Molly Maguires. a band of Pennsylvania miners who as- 
sassinated fellow workers and bosses alike in an attempt to 
win better pay and working conditions. The Wobblies (Indus- 
trial Workers of the World) sang the praises of violence 
and provided numerous labor saints and martyrs. The great 
gangs that appeared in Chicago, New York and elsewhere 
in the 1920s were also social symptoms: not merely the fiet- 
doms of “little Caesars” bent on money and power, but the 
expression of a moral vacuum in the U.S. 

Against this background, violence on the American scene 
today is still alarming, but it scarcely suggests a disastrous de- 
terioration, Public tolerance of violence seems lower than 
ever before in U.S. life, and public respect for law far higher. 
Above all, there is evidence to show that—some statistics to 
the contrary—violent crime in the U.S. is not really growing 
relative to the population. After massive researches, the Presi- 
dent’s Crime Commission admits that crime trends cannot be 
conclusively proven out by available figures. According to FBI 
reckoning, crimes of violence have risen about 35% so far in 
the 1960s. But these figures fail to consider two important 
factors: population growth and changes in crime reporting. 
Experts believe that part of the apparent increase is caused by 
the fact that each year the police grow more thorough—and 
the poor are less reluctant—about reporting crime that previ- 
ously went unrecorded. Says Sociologist Marvin Wolfgang. 
president of the American Society of Criminology: “Contra- 
ry to the rise in public fear, crimes of violence are not signifi- 
cantly increasing.” 

But their pattern is changing. The incidence of murder 
and robbery relative to population has decreased by 30% 
in the past three decades. On the other hand, rape has tri- 
pled. Males are seven times more likely to commit violent 
crimes than women, but the women are catching up: in five 
years, arrests of women for crimes of violence rose 62% 
above 1960 v, 18% for men. From the newest figures. cer- 
tain other patterns emerge. Despite widespread fear of 
strangers, most crimes of violence are committed by a mem- 
ber of the family or an acquaintance. The arrest rate for 
murder among Negroes is ten times that among whites, but 
most of the violent crimes committed by Negroes are 
against other Negroes. Violence is increasingly an urban phe- 
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nomenon: 26 large cities containing less than one-fifth of 
the U.S. population account for more than half of all 
major crimes against the person. Poets sometimes have socio- 
logical insights, and Robert Lowell knew what he was 
talking about in his lines: 

When Cain beat out his brother Abel's brains 

The Maker laid great cities in his soul. 


Innate or Learned 

Violence is not only an urban but overwhelmingly a 
lower-class phenomenon. In Atlanta, for example, neighbor- 
hoods with family incomes below $3,000 show a violent- 
crime rate eight times higher than among $9,000 families. 
In the middle class, violence is perhaps sublimated increasing- 
ly in sport or other pursuits. Says Sociologist Wolfgang: 
“The gun and fist have been substantially replaced by finan- 
cial ability, by the capacity to manipulate others in complex 
organizations, and by intellectual talent. The thoughtful wit, 
the easy verbalizer, even the striving musician and artist are 
equivalents of male assertiveness, where broad shoulders 
and fighting fists were once the major symbols.” 

What are the seeds of violence? Freud found “a power- 
ful measure of desire for aggression” in human instincts. 
He added: “The very emphasis of the commandment ‘Thou 
shalt not kill’ makes it certain that we are descended from 
an endlessly long chain of generations of murderers, whose 
love of murder was in their blood, as it is perhaps also in 
ours.” Further, Freud held that man possesses a death in- 
stinct which, since it cannot be satisfied except in suicide, is 
instead turned outward as aggression against others. Dr. Fred- 
ric Wertham, noted crusader against violence, disagrees 
sharply and argues that violence is learned behavior, not a 
product of nature but of society: “The violent man is not 
the natural but the socially alienated man.” 

The fact is that if violence is not innate, it is a basic com- 
ponent of human behavior. The German naturalist Konrad 
Lorenz believes that, unlike other carnivores, man did not at 
an early stage develop inhibitions against killing members of 
his own species—because he was too weak. As he developed 
weapons, he learned to kill, and he also learned moral re- 
straints, but these never penetrated far enough. Writes Lo- 
renz: “The deep emotional layers of our personality simply 
do not register the fact that the cocking of a forefinger to 
release a shot tears the entrails of another man.” 

The yearning for nonviolence is as real as the yearning 
for love but, East or West, no religion has succeeded in es- 
tablishing a society based on it. When trying to point to a 
really nonviolent community, anthropologists are usually 
forced to resort to the Arapesh of New Guinea or the Pyg- 
mies of the Ituri rain forest in the Congo. The human 
impulse to violence cannot be completely denied or sup- 
pressed. When that is tried, the result is often an inner 
violence in man that can burst out all the more fiercely 
later. At times the U.S. displays a kind of false prudery 
about violence to the point where, in the words of Psy- 
chiatrist Robert Coles, “almost anything related to forceful- 
ness and the tensions between people is called violent.” 
While this attitude (including Dr. Wertham’s frequent blasts 
at anything from military toys to Batman) is plainly unrealis- 
tic, there is no denying that a gruesome violence on screens 
and in print is threatening to get out of hand. According to 
one theory, such vicarious experience of violence is healthy 
because it relieves the viewer's own aggressions, But recent 
tests suggest the opposite. 

Violence can be a simple, rational reaching for a goal, in 
its legal form of war or its illegal form of crime. It can 
often be irrational, as in a seemingly senseless killing or quar- 
rel. But the distinction between irrational and rational vio- 
lence is not easily drawn. Even the insane murderer kills to 
satisfy a need entirely real to him. Violence is often caused 
by “displaced aggression,” when anger is forced to aim at a 
Substitute target. Every psychologist knows that a man 
might beat his child because he cannot beat his boss. And a 
man may even murder because he feels rejected or “alienat- 
ed.” But what leads one man in such a situation to kill and 
another merely to get drunk is a question psychologists 
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have never really answered. There is no doubt that violence 
has a cathartic effect, and the pressures that’ cause it must 
find an outlet of one kind or another. (Japan’s Matsushita 
Electric Co. has set up a dummy of the foreman that work- 
ers can beat up on a given day once a week, thereby 
presumably releasing their aggressions.) 

But the aims of violence are usually mixed. Several vi- 
olent codes combine a functional purpose with an emotion- 
al mystique. This was true of the aristocratic dueling 
code, which served to maintain a social hierarchy that be- 
came enshrouded in trappings of honor and death. It is 
true of the city gang, which functions as a rough and ready 
community but also includes a mystique in which violence 
is equated with courage and crime with merit. It is, finally, 
true of revolutionary ideology, which combines the brutal 
but often practical belief that only violence can pull down 
the existing order through a crude poetry about the purify- 
ing properties of blood and fire. “I believe in the cutting off 
of heads,” proclaimed Marat during the French Revolution, 
and his contemporary, the Marquis de Sade, preached, 
in the duller pages of his books, the virtue of murder as 
policy. Explains Brandeis University Sociologist Lewis Coser: 
“The act of violence commits a man symbolically to the 
revolutionary movement and breaks his ties with his pre- 
vious life. He is, so to speak, reborn.” The late Frantz 
Fanon, a polemicist for anti-colonial revolution, wrote: 
“Violence is a cleansing force. It frees the native from 
his inferiority complex.” 


Cutting Edge 

It is something resembling this revolutionary mystique 
that Stokely Carmichael and a few others are trying to im- 
pose on the Amerian Negro movement. Mixed with the 
anarchical slogans of “Burn, baby, burn!” and “Tear down 
the courthouses,” there is a calculated conviction that vio- 
lence is above all else a language, and that this language, 
through fear, will persuade white society to give things to 
the Negro that it would not otherwise give. Says Lester Mc- 
Kinney, Washington head of S.N.C.C.: “In the minds of the 
people, history has proved that any meaningful social change 
has come through a bloody revolution.” Many Negro lead- 
ers point to the violent tactics of the labor movement in 
gaining its ends. Even Negro Sociologist Kenneth Clark, no 
advocate of black power, calls violence “the cutting edge of 
justice.” Social change for Negroes is moving faster than at 
any time in 100 years; for that very reason, Negroes were 
able to decide that things were still moving too slowly. The 
riots, as the President’s Crime Commission report puts it, 
are a way to “let America know.” 

But the language of violence is crude and dangerous for 
those who use it. As Hannah Arendt notes, the Western tradi- 
tion is full of violence and its legend seems to say, “what- 
ever brotherhood human beings may be capable of has 
grown out of fratricide”; yet she also points out that nei- 
ther wars nor revolutions are “ever completely determined 
by violence. Where violence rules absolutely, everything 
and everybody must fall silent.” Violence is not power. In 
the last analysis it is an admission of failure, a desire for a 
magical shortcut, an act of despair. Shameful though condi- 
tions in the Negro ghettos are, violence is not really the 
only language left in which to appeal for improvement. 

Dealing with violence, the U.S. faces several tasks, none 
easy. One is to provide more intelligent, effective law enforce- 
ment and, through legislation, to do away with the dan- 
gerous unfettered sale of firearms. Another is nothing less 
than the elimination of the ghetto and what it stands for: 
an increasingly disaffected population. Though probably 
there will always be violence—out of anger or greed, love 
or madness—large-scale, socially significant violence is usual- 
ly caused by authentic grievances, and the U.S. should be 
able to narrow if not eliminate these. But that leaves, fi- 
nally, the individual flash or explosion of violence; and to 
deal with this, man must learn more about man—the mys- 
tery that can turn creative energy into brute force, a peace- 
ful crowd into a mob, and an ineffectual weakling into 
a mass murderer. 
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CHINA 


Overflowing Revolution 

When the Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution erupted inside China last 
year, neighboring nations were not ex- 
actly displeased. They hoped that Pe- 
king would be so busy coping at home 
that it would have little time or energy 
for troublemaking abroad. For a while 
that proved to be the case—but no long- 
er. Last week Peking was quarreling 
with no fewer than eight of its neigh- 
bors, many of whom have been shaken 
in recent weeks by Maoist riots, threats 
and demonstrations—plus _ retaliatory 
action by their own citizens. Whether 
Peking consciously intended it or not, 
the contagion of the Cultural Revo- 
lution has lately spilled over China’s 
borders, infecting overseas Chinese and 
inflaming their non-Chinese neighbors. 

Russia remains, of course, the chief 
target on China's periphery. The Chi- 
nese daily heap abuse on the Russians, 
and Moscow reported last week that 
hundreds of chanting Chinese demon- 
Strators had tried to cross the Russian 
border at Khabarovsk in Siberia car- 
lier this year, calling on the Soviet 
guards to disobey their officers as men 
who had “sold themselves to American 
imperialism.” 

But the long list of smaller nations 
that Peking is now quarreling with sug- 
gests a change of direction in Chinese 
policy, which since the Bandung confer- 
ence in 1955 has been committed " 
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HONG KONG LEFTISTS ARRESTED IN RAID 
Distraction from the frustrations. 
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PATHET LAO BONING UP ON MAO.THINK*® 
Infection and inflammation among the neighbors. 


“peaceful coexistence” with China's 
neighbors (the 1962 attack on India 
being a notable exception). Though most 
Sinologists doubt that the Chinese 
about-face was intentional in every case, 
Peking went along with the trouble once 
it was started, usually by local Com- 
munists, and in most cases even egged 
it on, Items: 

>» Hong Kong was assailed last week 
by Peking’s promises of more trouble 
to come: “Let the British imperialists 
tremble before the Chinese people.” The 
British made more raids on leftist unions 
and arrested more than 600 people in 
an effort to prevent a recurrence of the 
Maoist rioting that has shaken the 
crown colony off and on for more than 
two months. Police, aided by British 
troops, found caches of arms, Molotov 
cocktails and bottles of acid. 

> Burma tried to cope with as many as 
500,000 chanting and marching anti- 
Chinese demonstrators a day. The 
brawling began after General Ne Win 
closed two Chinese schools for exces- 
sive Mao-think in the curriculum and 
Chinese students hit the streets in pro- 
test, setting off the anti-Chinese explo- 
sion, Peking accused Rangoon of in- 
stigating an “outrage of white terror” 
against the Chinese, for the first time 
came out in full, open support of the 


more militant of Burma’s two Com- 
munist parties. 

> Japan, which has itself been free of 
Communist disturbances, last week 


watched the spectacle of its Communist 
Party’s cutting all ties with Communist 
China and recalling its two represen- 
tatives from Peking after xenophobic 
Red Guards had attacked them. 

> Outer Mongolia has practically bro- 
ken off relations with China in the 
wake of Red Guard attacks on the Mon- 
golian embassy in Peking protesting a 
mutual-aid pact signed in January by 
Ulan Bator and Moscow. 


> Nepal was the scene of wild rioting 
after Nepalese Communist students 
waved pictures of Mao at an exhibit of 
Chinese photographs in Katmandu ear- 


lier this month. Passers-by wanted to 
know why the students did not also 
have pictures of King Mahendra, and 


before long fists were flying. Peking 
now claims that Nepal is conspiring 
with “imperialists.” 

> India is embroiled in another dispute 
with China, which began when two 
Indian diplomats were abused and 
expelled as spies for trying to photo- 
graph a roadside shrine in China. In an- 
gry response, Indian mobs attacked 
the Chinese embassy in New Delhi 
and beat up several Communist diplo- 
mats. Peking has since announced 
that “a Red area of rural revolutionary 
armed struggle has been established 
in India“—referring to a_ rebellious, 
backward strip of India along the Sik- 
kim border. 

For the first time, Peking has public- 
ly praised the Philippine Communist 
Party and lauded the rebellious Huks 
as valiant and correct revolutionary 
fighters. In Indonesia, China is trying 
to reorganize the decimated Indonesian 
Communist Party (P.K.1.), utilizing what 
is left of the Chinese population after 
last year’s massacre. It has long aided 
the guerrillas in Thailand's northeast, re- 
cently drew neutralist Prince Sihanouk’s 
ire for attempting the same thing in 
Cambodia. And the Chinese have con- 
tinued, of course, to supply the Pathet 
Lao guerrillas of Laos with arms, aid 
and propaganda backing. 

There were even signs that China 
may be having trouble with its North 


The complete text of the caption, as supplied 
by the China Photo Service: “The Laotian 
People’s Liberation Army diligently study 
Chairman Mao's works and grasp the invin- 
cible thought of Mao Tse-tung to carry out 
the struggle against U.S. imperialism.” 
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Vietnamese ally. Coinciding with the ar- 
rival in Peking of an economic del- 
egation from Hanoi, the official newspa- 
per Jenmin Jih Pao called on North 
Viet Nam to choose between Russia 
and China. “It is imperative to oppose 
the counter-revolutionary line of the So- 
viet revisionist ruling group,” said the 
paper. “There is no middle road in the 
struggle between the two lines.” 

While it is causing, or at least en- 
couraging, mischief on its borders, 
China continues to have trouble con- 
trolling the course of the Cultural Rev- 
olution at home. Scarcely three weeks 
ago the party paper, Red Flag, pro- 
claimed that President Liu Shao-chi, 
symbol of all the revolution is attack- 
ing, had at last been pulled down. But 
last week, amid reports of continuing 
clashes between groups of Red Guards 
vying for power, Radio Peking broad- 
cast an appeal to the Peoples’ Lib- 
eration Army to stand ready “to smash 
the counterattack” of the 
President and his followers. 
It is possible that Mao wel- 
comes the skirmishes abroad 
to lessen his followers’ frus- 
trations at failing to win a 
decisive battle in the Cultur- 
al Revolution. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 
A Nonheroic Non-Death 


Viet Nam’s Communists 
suffered one of their most 
embarrassing propaganda 
setbacks of the war recently 
when a Viet Cong named 
Nguyen Van Be turned up 
in a South Vietnamese jail. 
Though he did not know it, 
Be, 21, had been made a 
Communist hero in both 
North and South for hav- 
ing destroyed 69 of the 
enemy—and — himself—by 
blowing up a mine in their 
midst after they had surrounded his 
unit (Time, March 17). U.S. psychologi- 
cal-warfare men were delighted when 
they confirmed that the boyish prisoner 
in the jail at My Tho was the same Be 
who is held up for emulation to Com- 
munist cadres in mass-produced Com- 
munist poetry, songs and stories. 

The Communists at first insisted that 
the Be in jail was a fake touched up 
with expert plastic surgery to look like 
the real Be, and kept up the flow of adu- 
lation for their martyred hero, Now, 
stung by the way in which the Amer- 
icans spread word of Be’s nonheroic 
non-death—he hid in a river while the 
battle raged—they have switched to a 
terror campaign to silence those who 
can prove his identity. 

Millions of Leaflets. Be’s own moth- 
er and father have identified him as 
the man that the Communists have been 
crowing about, and Be has revisited his 
native village. Last week the U.S. re- 
ported that three Viet Cong defectors, 
one of them Be’s cousin, have identi- 
fied Be as the Communist hero. The 
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U.S. has dropped millions of leaflets 
aimed at the North Vietnamese and 
Viet Cong, showing a healthy Nguyen 
Van Be holding Hanoi newspaper ac- 
counts of his vaunted end, have sent 
planes over Viet Cong areas broadcast- 
ing Be’s voice. It was after such a 
plane passed over him that Be’s cousin, 
Nguyen Va Ba, decided to defect. “I 
put my shovel down,” he says, “and lis- 
tened to the voice very carefully. | 
found it to be Be’s true voice.” 

Faced with the mounting proof of 
their error, the Viet Cong last week is- 
sued grim orders that “anyone saying 
that Nguyen Van Be is alive will be 
shot on the spot.” Meantime, Be’s name 
has been put at the top of a list of 
those marked for death, and a price of 
2,000,000 piasters (about $17,000) has 
been put on his head. Viet Cong agents 
have been caught bugging the phones 
at the security house in Saigon to which 
Be has been transferred under heavy 





NGUYEN VAN BE (LEFT) & DEFECTOR 
Proof of error, shift to terror. 


guard. Be’s home village of Kim Son 
in the Red-infested Mekong Delta has 
become the scene of recurrent terror. 
Several people who recognized Be on 
his return visit vanished after an in- 
vestigating team headed by a North 
Vietnamese officer entered the village. 
The hamlet chief was blown to bits 
when he stepped on a mine outside his 
office. Another mine, detonated from 
ambush, killed eleven persons riding in 
a Lambretta minibus, Among the pas- 
sengers: another cousin of Be’s. 

Discontent & Disillusion. The Be af- 
fair marks the first time that the Com- 
munists departed from their policy of 
ignoring claims made from South Viet 
Nam. They have reason to be jittery. 
Six Communist guerrillas who defected 
because of the revelations about Be re- 
port discontent and disillusion among 
those who heard of Be’s miraculous 
emergence. “The soldiers will fight very 
hard for an ideal,” says Nguyen Va 
Ba, “but Be's being alive shows that 
the ideal has untruth in it, which makes 
it harder for them to fight.” 


INDIA 
The Battle Royal 


It was almost a palace coup in re- 
verse. With the cool, crisp disdain of a 
modern-day Victoria, India’s Rajmata 
(Queen Mother) of Gwalior informed 
the governor of the state of Madhya 
Pradesh last week that 36 members of 
the state’s ruling Congress Party had de- 
fected to her opposition United Front 
Party. That gave the Rajmata, who is 
47 and as tough a politician as they 
come, a clear majority in the 296-mem- 
ber state legislature. Flabbergasted, the 
governor suspended the legislature in- 
definitely, a move that could either open 
the way to new elections or lead to an 
invitation to the Rajmata herself to form 
a new government. 

The legislative turmoil in India’s sev- 
enth largest state (pop. 36,000,000) 
was only one numbing throb in what 
has become a royal headache for Indi- 
ra Gandhi's Congress Party. Twenty 
years after India’s independence and 
the merging of the country’s 554 auton- 
omous kingdoms with its British-run 
provinces, the maharajahs, princelings 
and other assorted royalty left over 
from the old days are turning to poli- 
tics and making things increasingly warm 
for the Congress Party. The party, 
in turn, is angrily threatening to cut 
off the pensions and special privileges 
of the princes. 

Into Decline. Under India’s terms of 
independence, the old royal families 
who governed half the country and one- 
fourth of its people turned over their 
kingdoms to the central government in 
exchange for tax-free pensions and a se- 
ries of special privileges. The pensions 
varied all the way from $26 to $665,000 
a year, depending on the size of the 
Kingdom; many princes retained most 
of their accumulated wealth. The priv- 
ileges included immunity from arrest 
and civil lawsuit, and retention of old ti- 
tles, many palaces and estates. 

Without the prestige and power of 
old, the princely life went quickly into 
decline, Many princes now sit in their 
drawing rooms amid moldering Victo- 
rian knickknacks, with the swords and 
shields of their martial caste decorating 
the walls and the reproachful gaze of 
full-length ancestors in oils staring down 
on them. Others converted their pal- 
aces into hotels. The Rajmata’s former 
kingdom of Gwalior is now a quiet, or- 
dinary part of the state of Madhya 
Pradesh. The lavish royal guest house 
is a Girl Scout training center, and the 
main palace is a museum that charges 
30¢ a head for admission. Many out- 
of-work princes drifted into the foreign 
service. Some took a fling at business; 
the Maharajah of Cooch Behar even or- 
ganized tiger-hunting safaris, complete 
with flush toilets under canvas. 

By the early 1960s, more and more 
princes were drifting into a new prince- 
ly calling—politics. Their former sub- 
jects, nostalgic for the good old days 
of low prices and far less bureaucracy, 
turned out in droves to vote for them. 
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RAJMATA OF GWALIOR 
Another throb of the headache. 


In a 1962 parliamentary election, the 
Maharani Gayatri Devi of Jaipur ran 
up the biggest majority vote of any can- 
didate—192,909 votes out of 246,516 
cast. In the latest parliamentary elec- 
tions last February, 28 princes won 
sizable parliamentary victories, only 
nine of them Congress Party members. 

Anachronism of Honor. Concerned 
about this royal showing, Congress Par- 
ty leaders called a special meeting after 
the election and decided to try to hit at 
the princes by abolishing their priv- 
ileges and privy purses, which cost the 
government $6.5 million a year. All 
that was needed was an amendment to 
the constitution, which seemed certain 
to carry in Parliament. “There is no 
doubt that these privileges and privy 
purses are an anachronism,” said Home 
Minister Yashwantrao Balwantrao Cha- 
van. “Do we want this country to re- 
main set in this immobility of 1948 or 
go ahead?” 

The princes are arguing back that 
the government is bound as a matter 
of honor to preserve the purses and priv- 
ileges. Last week princes of both the 
ruling and opposition parties held hasty 
meetings all over India to discuss their 
next step. In Bhopal, the capital of 
Madhya Pradesh, 40 former rulers de- 
cided to fight with modern methods: 
they formed what was, in effect, a trade 
union to battle for their rights. 


BRITAIN 


Recessional 

FAREWELL, FAR EAST, headlined the 
London Evening Standard. In the Dai- 
ly Express, Labor M.P. Desmond Don- 
nelly called the government's plan “the 
most stark military withdrawal since 
the Roman legions were recalled from 
Britain.” With a mingled sense of nostal- 
gia and relief, Britain announced that 
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it will gradually rid itself of the most 
burdensome vestige of its venerable but 
faded oriental empire. In a long-expect- 
ed move, the government issued a De- 
fense Ministry White Paper calling for 
withdrawal of all 80,000 British troops 
and civilians from Singapore and Ma- 
laysia by the mid-1970s. 

The phasing out of British forces 
east of Suez will be part of an overall 
military reduction outside Europe that 
Britain says should save it a badly need- 
ed $216 million a year. But the deci- 
sion represents as much a hello to Eu- 
rope as a farewell to the Far East, 
since it is in large part a concession to 
Charles de Gaulle, who demands that 
Britain give up some of its far-flung re- 
sponsibilities and draw closer to Eu- 
rope as a condition of entering the 
Common Market. 

Defense Minister Denis Healey envi- 
sions an eventual cut of one-fourth of 
Britain’s 417,360-man military force, in- 
cluding the already announced with- 
drawal next year from the troubled colo- 
ny of Aden in South Arabia. The most 
dramatic aspect of the pullback will be 
the dismantling of Britain's mammoth 
naval base at Singapore, whose stra- 
tegic location near the Malacca Strait 
has long enabled Britain to police Far 
Eastern sea-lanes. (Singapore has nei- 
ther the ships nor the money to use 
the base itself, and made it clear that 
the U.S. Navy would not be welcome.) 
Britain still plans to keep a 9,000-man 
garrison in beleaguered Hong Kong. 

Defense Minister Healey said that 
Britain would honor its obligations to 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion but that the forces pledged to 
SEATO would be altered in “nature and 
size.” Warning against the assumption 
that “we will never again have to use 
our forces in the Far East,” Healey 
said that in the next decade new air- 
craft will enable Britain to move men 
into the area faster and in much larger 
numbers than now. Britain plans to 
base recently purchased U.S. F-111 jet 
fighter-bombers both in Singapore and 
in Australia. So far, there is no change 
in its plan to establish “staging bases” 
with the U.S. on tiny atolls such as 
Diego Garcia in the Indian Ocean. It 
is, however, giving up much of its re- 
maining naval striking power; it plans 
to retire its four remaining aircraft car- 
riers by the mid-1970s, 

Troubled Allies. The planned with- 
drawal is as much due to Britain’s strict 
austerity drive—initiated a year ago— 
as it is to De Gaulle. The British are 
having a hard time trying to wipe out 
their foreign-trade deficit and shore up 
the pound, which last week was shak- 
ier than it has been for a year, partly 
because of trade losses stemming from 
the war in the Middle East. Thus, the 
$384 million that Britain paid last year 
for the upkeep of bases outside Europe 
looked hike a luxury. Healey intends to 
cut this figure to about $168 million 
by the mid-1970s. 

Whatever their sympathies for Brit- 
ain’s financial plight, her allies in the 
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Far East were troubled by the new poli- 
cy. The U.S., Australia and New Zea- 
land are worried that they will have to 
assume the obligations that Britain is 
abandoning. President Johnson seems 
to believe that the British can be dis- 
suaded from a headlong retreat. He 
said that he was “very hopeful that the 
British would maintain their interest in 
that part of the world.” Secretary of 
State Rusk publicly regretted Britain's 
decision, but he warned pointedly that 
aggressors in Asia “should take no com- 
fort” from the pull-out. 


Frankness in the Air 


Two Labor members of the Birming- 
ham City Council recently had what 
they considered a bright idea; Why not 
establish municipal brothels to keep the 
city’s aggressive prostitutes in one place? 
The councillors were fully braced for a 
storm of indignant protest, even though 
they never seriously expected their 
measure to pass. Nothing of the sort 
happened. Instead, the two councillors 
were immediately besieged with invita- 
tions to appear on TV and state their 
views. Many Britons wrote to congrat- 
ulate them for forthrightly raising an 
important question. The Tories com- 
plained only that, if there were to be 
brothels, they should not be a govern- 
ment enterprise. 

Britons may be no more or less in- 
terested in sex than most other peoples 
in an increasingly permissive age, but 
they certainly express that interest more 
openly and flamboyantly. The subject 
seems to be on everyone's mind. News- 
papers and magazines constantly front- 
page details of the most lurid activities. 
The once-staid BBC last summer showed 
a boy and girl in bed together discuss- 
ing their sexual history. British newspa- 
pers use four-letter words and explicit 
language that would surprise readers of 
mass-circulation papers on the Conti- 
nent or the U.S. Their classified-ad 
pages frequently serve as arenas for 
the commerce of sex. British admen 
have learned to use sexual innuendo 
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Even your wife will like our modified Opel because we made 

it easy to drivé. We put power brakes all around and discs in front. 

We included radial ply tires and Jarger wheels. We installed 

twin carbs and exhausts. So ouf basic’engine turns out 24% more horsepower. 
Then we made out new Opel look the parts We put on rally lights 

and stripes and we gave you a choice of exterior colors. Inside we instalied 

a 3-spoke simulated wood whee] and a sport shift console with 
gauges. Then we tagged all this with an unexpected low price. This 

is the feature a family man Will appreciate most of all. . 


Buick’s new Opel Rallye. $2192.* 
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when they looked 
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“Followed the oil industry all 
over Europe and Africa. Now 
they’re drilling for gas in the 
North Sea —— right next door to 
my London office. Nine out of 
eleven of the new rigs use our 
National Supply equipment. 
Soon there will be five more.” 


makes 
things 
better 
for you 


Field Engineer Bill Van Order of Armco’s 
National Supply Division is in London, 
but his job is like that of many other 


Armeo specialists helping the cus- 
tomer get the most from Armco prod- 
ucts. Market specialists, research 








_ was ready for business 
for gas in the North Sea. 
14 drilling rigs there. 


k “Reliable drilling equipment is “Plenty of our products under the 
| vital in the North Sea, since A North Sea too. Miles of Armco 
they can’t get a boat out here {R24} Drill Pipe. And wellheads on 


just any day. And when the » the sea floor that they can 


going gets rough, our National | } operate from the surface. 
drilling equipment looks its best.” * } ,| Shouldn’t be long until they’re 
} enjoying the comfort and 
° } benefits of natural gas over here.” 












“A Scottish shipyard used Armco 
High-Strength Steel for the legs 
of this jackup drilling platform. 

No wonder — North Sea’s 

nothing but wind and waves and 

cold and current. The steel must 
be tough.” 





engineers, product specialists, applica- 
tion engineers and mill representatives 
make sure the customer gets what he 
needs. This is one reason new steels are 
bern at Armco. Armco Steel Corpora- 


tion, General Offices, Middletown, Ohio. AR Y, | | o ee L 
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Long on comfort. 


SUPER 





No matter where you go 
in Jetland, the great 


Douglas DC-8 has no peer. 


Whether you judge by 


C8. 


speed, comfort, quietness, 
stability, or dependability 
—the DC-8 is the king 
of the commercial jetliners. 
And now, with the 
introduction of the new 
Super Sixty Series, 
Douglas DC-8s are not 
only the best — they're 
the biggest, too. And the 
farthest and fastest flying. 


Ask for a Douglas DC-8 
or DC-9 next time you fly 
for business or pleasure. 
They're quick and quiet— 
and available—at more 
than 50 fine airlines 
throughout the world. 
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with such effect that some ads have 
had to be withdrawn for their raunchi- 
ness, including one two weeks ago by 
BOAC, the government airline. What 
was whispered about in one age or 
snickered at in another is now lustily 
shouted. 

Real Change. Some of the blunt- 
ness is a reaction to the euphemisms 
with which the British gentility, whose 
conduct has always provided rich ma- 
terial for gossip and journalism, long 
shrouded matters sexual. But much of 
it is the result of a very real change in 
respectable middle-class morality, once 
considered a bastion against the sexual 
mores of both the upper and lower 
classes. Illegal abortions are estimated 
to be running between 100,000 and 
200,000 annually; divorce petitions have 
risen 50% in the last five years to 
some 42,000 a year; illegitimate births 
have doubled in a decade and gone up 
to some 60,000 a year. 

Divorce has long been quite accept- 
able in Britain, but today there is less 
effort to conceal its causes. Lord Hare- 
wood, the 18th in line of succession to 
the throne, frequently appeared in pub- 
lic with a divorcee who bore him a son 
while he was still wed to his first wife. 
Queen Elizabeth, the temporal head of 
the Church of England, made a conces- 
sion to the more relaxed morality by 
deciding to give him royal permission 
to marry the woman. Even Parliament 
now eagerly delves into areas that were 
formerly taboo, Three weeks ago, Com- 
mons passed a bill legalizing homosexu- 
al acts in private between consenting 
adults, and two weeks ago it followed 
that up with another bill liberalizing 
the grounds for abortion. Last week a 
government committee studying the 
question of lowering the age of majori- 
ty from 21 to 18 years could not re- 
frain from noting the sexual implica- 
tions involved; the bill might, said the 
committee, by reducing the age of con- 
sent, “take the cartridge out of the 
shotgun marriage.” Said the Marquess 
of Salisbury recently: “Practices that a 
few years ago could hardly have been 
mentioned at all in decent society are 
now taken as a matter of course.” 

Glorious Gift. The frankness about 
sex even seems to carry the blessings 
of the highest moral authorities. Last 
October a British Council of Churches 
study group declined to censure pre- 
marital sex. British Quakers, for their 
part, declared: “Sexuality, looked at dis- 
passionately, is neither good nor evil. 
As Christians, we have felt impelled to 
state without reservation that it is a glo- 
rious gift of God.” When the British 
woman's magazine Nova asked a moth- 
er what she would tell her daughter 
about sex when she reached 16, the 
mother replied: “Tell her? Probably buy 
her a diaphragm.” 

Author W. H. Auden complains that 
“it looks as if traditional morality is to 
be succeeded by fashionable morality” 
and predicts that “heroin and Sade 
will be in one year, cocoa and virginity 
the next.” Matters may never come to 
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that, but if they do, the British will cer- 
tainly talk about the change candidly. 
The M.P.s debating the homosexuality 
and abortion bills at times became so de- 
tailed and clinical in their discussion 
that Lord Boothby, though a supporter 
of both bills, was moved to predict: 
“We shall not hear of sex in this house 
again for a very long time, because the 
plain truth is that after a while, sex 
can be very boring.” 


WEST GERMANY 


Siege of the Pentabonn 

The earth shook to the roar of can- 
non and the bite of heavy treads as 
German-built Leopard tanks and tank 
destroyers, more than 100 strong, staged 
a mock panzer battle at the Bundes- 
wehr proving grounds at Munsterlager. 
The real hostilities, however, were in 


Liicke cracked: “Schréder is calling out 
his Starfighters against us.” Schréder 
was not amused. “No,” he replied icily, 
“that must be the Americans pulling 
out.” 

When he was overruled, Schroder 
carried his fight from the Defense Min- 
istry, newly housed in a gleaming com- 
plex above the Rhine that has inev- 
itably been nicknamed the Pentabonn, 
into the public arena. He leaked to the 
press that the cuts would mean a reduc- 
tion of 60,000 men in the German 
army. The calculation was his own and 
not necessarily accurate, since the reduc- 
tions could be taken in equipment as 
well as men. Still, the ensuing head- 
lines brought the desired result. Wash- 
ington, irritated that Kiesinger had not 
informed it in advance of the budget re- 
duction, let it be known that it firmly 
opposed any cut in German military 
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SCHRODER & KIESINGER INSPECTING LEOPARD TANKS AT MUNSTERLAGER 
The real hostilities were in the reviewing stand. 


the reviewing stand. There stood a bris- 
tling Chancellor Kurt Georg Kiesinger 
and his angry Defense Minister, Ger- 
hard Schréder. In a split that has ended 
eight months of harmony in the co- 
alition Cabinet, Kiesinger and Schréder, 
both Christian Democrats, were embat- 
tled over projected cuts in West Ger- 
many’s defense budget. 

Not Amused. The Bundeswehr's 
456,000 men constitute the strongest 
and best-equipped NATO force on the 
Continent, are deployed in the first lay- 
er of defense along the Iron Curtain 
from Schleswig-Holstein to Bavaria. 
Bonn’s plans called for an expansion 
of the Bundeswehr over the next few 
years, but Kiesinger’s Cabinet, worried 
about the economic slowdown in West 
Germany, two weeks ago decided to 
cut military expansion plans by about 
25%. When a jet passed low over the 
Palais Schaumburg, in which the Cab- 
inet was meeting, Interior Minister Paul 


strength, especially since it hopes to re- 
call some U.S. troops from Germany.” 
Defense Secretary Robert McNamara 
canceled a trip to West Germany; it 
was for him that the Munsterlager dis- 
play had been planned. 

Holding a Grudge. Kiesinger was fu- 
rious. He went on TV to disavow Schri- 
der, saying that “the Cabinet has by no 
means decided to cut the troop strength 
of the Bundeswehr to a considerable de- 
gree, let alone by 60,000 men.” While 
overall cutbacks will be made in pro- 
jected defense budgets through 1971, 
he said, the defense budget for the 
next four years will actually be larger 
than at present. Kiesinger was joined 
by Finance Minister Franz Josef 
Strauss, who holds a grudge against 


Washington thus got a taste of its own medi- 
cine. Kiesinger complained bitterly that he 
had had to learn of Washington's proposed 
cutback of U.S. troops in West Germany by 
reading the newspapers. 
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Schréder for fingering him, when 
Schréder was Foreign Minister, as the 
man who ordered the arrest of an edi- 
tor in the 1962 Der Spiegel scandal. 
The ambitious Strauss, who aims at 
the chancellorship for himself one day 
and sees Schréder as a rival, accused 
Schréder of misleading the German 
public with “lies and deliberate prop- 
aganda.” 

After two or three meetings with 
Kiesinger, Schréder continued to insist 
that the cutback would mean a drop in 
army strength, His goading finally led 
Kiesinger to announce that he would 
make no decision on any changes in 
German armed strength before consult- 
ing President Johnson, whom he will 
visit in Washington beginning Aug. 15. 
Schréder so far has not been asked to 
go along. In fact, the two are not at all 
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aganda, split once more into rival fac- 
tions and disappointed in their Russian 
allies, the Arabs seem no closer to any 
form of negotiation with Israel than 
they were when the “six-day” war end- 
ed six weeks ago. 

In the United Nations, the Arab-Rus- 
sian disillusionment reached its apex. 
Discouraged by their unsuccessful at- 
tempt to get the General Assembly to 
demand the withdrawal of all Israeli 
forces from Arab territory, the Rus- 
sians, with American encouragement, 
tried to persuade the Arabs to accept 
a resolution that tied withdrawal to 
recognition of Israel. The Arabs in- 
dignantly turned it down. When Rus- 
sia and the U.S. then voted with a 
majority of the Assembly to send the 
entire Middle East issue back to the 
Security Council, the Arabs accused the 


view with Time Correspondent Lee 
Griggs and Managing Editor Otto Fuer- 
bringer, he said that he has lost all 
hope for an Arab summit conference, 
at which he had hoped to persuade his 
fellow Arabs to a more reasonable 
course—even though he continues to 
call for one. Jordan, he said, now found 
itself trapped between Communism and 
Zionism. It would still try to follow 
“the moderate way, as before,” but the 
outlook “is not bright. The pressures 
are great, particularly the pressures of 
Arab extremism, which is not helping 
us solve the problems brought on by 
the current catastrophe.” Hussein de- 
clares that he will not allow Jordan to 
slip into the Soviet orbit, is convinced 
that Jordan's future is still best served 
by friendship with the West. He has 
been encouraged by hints from Sec- 
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“DO YOU KNOW WHAT WE'RE SUPPOSED TO DO IF THEY START?“ 


compatible. The austere North German 
Defense Minister and the relaxed Swa- 
bian could hardly be more unlike in 
taste, temperament and several areas of 
policy. Schroder, the only unremitting 
Atlanticist in the coalition Cabinet, is re- 
sented by both Kiesinger and Strauss 
for emphasizing ties with Washington 
over those with Charles de Gaulle. But 
Kiesinger can hardly fire Schroder. He 
is the leader of the Protestant wing of 
the Christian Democratic Party, whose 
support the Catholic Chancellor needs, 
and was his party’s choice for Chan- 
cellor after Kiesinger. 


MIDDLE EAST 
An Onslaught of Rigidity 


A particularly virulent and popular 
commentator for Cairo’s Voice of the 
Arabs named Ahmed Said last week 
called for instant death for any Arab 
leader who dares to open negotiations 
with Israel. Though Said is a better prop- 
agandist than politician, it was a fool- 
hardy Arab leader indeed who could 
ignore his warning; the sentiments are 
shared by a large part of the pop- 
ulation. Trapped by their own prop- 
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Frozen despite all the heat. 


Russians of betraying them, promised to 
carry on the fight on their own. 

Bear Hugs. As they listen to Arab ful- 
minations, the Russians are becoming 
more cautious about their involvement 
with the Arabs. They gave a bear hug 
to Algeria’s Houari Boumediene when 
he visited Moscow last week—but little 
else. They were aware that Boumediene 
is trying to stake a claim to leadership 
of the Arab left, but they made plain 
that Nasser is still their No. | man in 
the Middle East; after all, they have al- 
ready replaced 200 of his 350 destroyed 
planes. Boumediene went to Moscow 
straight from Cairo, where five of the 
more militant and left-leaning Arab 
chiefs rattled threats against Israel, 
called for a “second round” of war 
when the time is ripe and made some 
big talk about damaging Britain and 
the U.S. with economic boycotts. “The 
Arab resistance will go on,” cried Bou- 
mediene. “Continuous blows will be 
dealt to those who violate the sanctity 
of our countries and our peoples.” 

Jordan’s King Hussein was so dis- 
couraged by what he heard in Cairo 
on his recent trip that he returned home 
to Amman in despondency. In an inter- 


retary of State Dean Rusk that the 
U.S. might resume military aid to his 
country. 

Conspicuous Showing. While the 
Arab position, despite Hussein’s reason- 
able words, was rigidly frozen by the 
hawkishness of the left, the Israelis were 
daily becoming more rigid in their own 
positions. It was quite apparent that 
they expect to hold the conquered terri- 
tory for a long time. They hauled big 
guns and little patrol boats over the 
desert to the banks of the Suez Canal, 
where a handful of blue-helmeted U.N. 
observers finally took up positions to 
guard the cease-fire line, conspicuously 
flying the blue-and-white U.N. flag to 
ward off trigger-happy soldiers on both 
sides. They sent technicians into the 
Sinai desert to begin working the cap- 
tured Egyptian oil wells, which could 
easily fulfill all of Israel’s oil needs. 
And Premier Levi Eshkol, who had 
only a few weeks ago disavowed De- 
fense Minister Moshe Dayan’s state- 
ment about keeping the Gaza Strip, 
said last week that the area “must re- 
main Israeli.” 

The Israelis were also becoming ag- 
gressive about details. They insisted that 
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the cease-fire line at Suez went right 
down the middle of the canal, and 
were ready to drop their little patrol 
boats into the water to establish legal 
precedent for the later passage of big- 
ger Israeli shipping. The Egyptians, who 
insist that the cease-fire line is on the 
east bank, captured one boat, warned 
that any others put into the canal would 
be blasted out of the water. At week’s 
end the only penetration of the canal 
was by some dusty Israeli troopers try- 
ing to cool off in the 120-degree 
heat. 


NIGERIA 

Fighting in the Mist 

Teen-age girls and Teddy boys in 
tight pants, neatly dressed middle-class 
merchants and shoeless old men in tat- 
tered togas last week formed civil de- 
fense groups in besieged Biafra, the 
secessionist Nigerian state that is under 
attack from federal forces. Largely Ibo 
tribesmen, they joined together to resist 
an invading army that was made up 
mainly of the rival Hausa tribe, whose 
members last year slaughtered thou- 
sands of Ibos in Northern Nigeria. The 
Biafran volunteers searched automobiles 
at roadblocks, practiced grenade throw- 
ing and ambushing. At a Port Har- 
court automotive assembly plant, Biaf- 
ran engineers rolled out their first 
homemade tanks—trucks plated with 
armor. Mechanics in the railroad re- 
pair shop at Enugu, Biafra’s capital, 
were busy making bombs for Biafra’s 
lone B-26 bomber out of casings filled 
with nails, broken bottles and kerosene. 

Grudging Concession. While this ac- 
tivity went on behind the lines, the fate 
of troops at the front was still shroud- 
ed in a mist of claims and counter- 
claims. First, the federal troops of Major 
General Yakubu Gowon announced that 
they had captured the university town 
of Nsukka on the wooded northwestern 





GOWON WITH CAPTURED EMBLEMS 
One for the road. 
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plateau of Biafra, after days of shelling 
it with heavy mortars and howitzers. 
Radio Biafra grudgingly conceded the 
federal victory but accused the federals 
of using “white mercenaries who were 
painted black”—though no unpreju- 
diced observer has spotted any such 
creatures. Then, next day, it proclaimed 
that Nsukka had been recaptured, a 
claim that the federals denied. 

The truth seemed to be that the fight- 
ing had moved some 15 or 20 miles 
beyond Nsukka deeper into Biafra, and 
that the federal troops had simply 
moved through the city without bother- 
ing at first to garrison it. It was prob- 
ably largely deserted anyway, since 
thousands of Nsukkans had fled the fed- 
eral attack in trucks, taxis and mammy 
wagons, joined in the first retreat by 
large numbers of Biafra’s inexperienced 
soldiers. The Biafran army consisted at 
secession of about 7,000 men, only 
2,500 of them trained in the federal 
army—and those chiefly in supporting 
service roles rather than in combat. 
They are for the most part equipped 
only with rifles. 

Rush to Rally. But the rout soon 
stopped, Major Chukwama Nzeogwu, 
30, a hero of the 1966 coup that top- 
pled Nigeria’s civilian government and 
briefly installed Ibos in power (before a 
second revolt by Gowon’s supporters 
that fueled the slaughter of Ibos), rushed 
to the front. “This is a war we must 
fight to win,” he told the Biafran sol- 
diers. “Anyone who runs away will be 
shot. You are better than the North- 
erners, all of you.” To aid the Ibo 
regulars, more than 50,000 of the civil 
defense volunteers poured in from all 
over Biafra to fight at the front. Among 
these were the warrior Abam people, 
whose rites of manhood included until 
recently the acquisition of at least one 
human head—and whose only com- 
plaint was that they were not issued 
bags to hold the federal heads they 
hope to take. 

There were thus ample signs that the 
war may prove to be a long one, though 
the “battles” so far have been rather 
modest skirmishes. The federals, their 
lines overextended in places, were tend- 
ing to stick to the roads, while the 
Ibos, on home ground, were more and 
more fighting a guerrilla-like war. The 
Biafrans hope soon to have sturdier 
stuff with which to fight. They have or- 
dered more than $2.8 million in mod- 
ern military equipment from abroad, 
and it is slowly seeping through the fed- 
eral blockade. 


AFRICANA 


Elephants on a Binge 

The 2,500 elephants that roam South 
Africa’s huge Kruger National Park are 
normally friendly enough. Last week 
however, even park rangers kept their 
distance from the beasts. One elephant 
recently sat down on a Volkswagen 
and flattened it, though the two Ger- 
man tourists inside had time to escape. 
Others try to scratch themselves by rub- 





ELEPHANT REACHING FOR MARULA FRUIT 
Still in the stomach. 


bing against autos, with unfortunate re- 
sults for the bodywork. Some smash 
down boundary fences, uproot trees and 
chase African herdsmen; occasionally, 
they kill someone. Whether they turn 
vicious or merely playful, all of them 
sway and totter about a great deal, as 
if they were drunk. In fact, they are. 
Once a year at this time, Kruger Park's 
elephants go on one of the world’s big- 
gest binges. 

The cause of it all is the tall marula 
tree, which right after the rainy season 
bears a succulent, plumlike fruit that 
the elephants love. Local Africans use 
the marula fruit to make a highly po- 
tent beer, but one elephant can eat 
enough fruit in a day to supply a whole 
village. Then the elephant goes to a 
water hole and drinks gallons of water. 
The result: its stomach immediately be- 
comes a huge still in which the fruit 
ferments and forms alcohol. The ele- 
phant becomes hopelessly drunk, reel- 
ing around wildly and often standing 
up on its hind legs to reach more fruit. 
Each year the park’s rangers have to 
shoot about 30 elephants who become 
mean drunks, and tests of their blood 
show a staggering alcoholic content. 
Most of the elephants go away to sleep 
off their hangovers, but they always 
come back for more. Unmindful of 
their reputation, they seem to forget 
what happened last time. 


BOLIVIA 
Operation Cynthia 


Down with the Yanquis, 

Down, down. 

Down with Barrientos, 

Down, down. 

We shall defeat the accursed forces, 

Forward, forward. 

This song is heard these days in the 
rugged jungle country of southeastern 
Bolivia, where it is sung by a band of 
Castro-style guerrillas who are harassing 
the eleven-month-old regime of Pres- 
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ident René Barrientos. Though they 
number only about 100 men (some say 
as few as 60), the guerrillas have caused 
consternation in the Bolivian govern- 
ment and army. At first, Bolivia’s army 
promised a speedy campaign and victo- 
ry over the guerrillas. But it has found 
them so tough and elusive that Pres- 
ident Barrientos three weeks ago even 
asked neighboring Argentina to send in 
some troops to help out. The Argen- 
tines, feeling that Bolivia's 8,000-man 
army ought to be able to handle the 
guerrillas for now, refused. 

A New Ambush. Led by Guido and 
Roberto (“Coco”) Peredo, two Bolivian 
brothers who joined the country’s Com- 
munist Party and visited Cuba in 1965- 
66, the guerrillas are armed with au- 
tomatic weapons, grenades and modern 
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PRISONER DEBRAY 


communication equipment. Their field 
of operation—a 1,300-sq.-mi. area that 
straddles important oil lands between 
Santa Cruz and Camiri—is steep and 
covered with thick, thorny vegetation 
and huge plants with leaves so sharp 
that they can slice through clothes and 
skin. The guerrillas first surfaced in 
March, when they ambushed and killed 
seven men on an army patrol. Since 
then, they have been striking once ev- 
ery two or three weeks. By last week 
they had killed 33 soldiers and civil- 
ians and lost only six or eight of their 
own men. 

One of the boldest of the guerrillas 
is Antonio Negro, a Cuban who fought 
with Castro in the Sierra Maestra. A 
few weeks ago, Negro strolled into the 
small town of Saipurt, stole a truck 
and eight gallons of gasoline from a gov- 
ernment-owned oil company, then fled 
with five soldiers as his prisoners. Last 
week a manifesto signed by Negro was 
making the rounds in La Paz, calling 
on Bolivians to make their nation a 
“strategic center of continental revo- 
lution.” To win over peasants in the 
countryside, the guerrillas—apparently 
financed by Cuba—often pay double 
prices at the local stores as a friendly 
gesture, and buy soda pop for the kids; 
one of their doctors recently performed 
an appendectomy on a farm worker. 
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A French Protest. Barrientos, an ex- 
air-force general, has 2,500 men scour- 
ing the guerrilla area and several chop- 
pers flying look-out missions. The 
government’s anti-guerrilla campaign, 
called “Operation Cynthia” after the 
commanding officer’s daughter, so far 
has produced only eight captured guer- 
rilla suspects, including a French leftist 
intellectual named Jules Régis Debray. 
A close Castro friend, Debray was 
picked up walking out of an aban- 
doned guerrilla camp three months ago. 
Since then, he has told half a dozen con- 
flicting stories, some of them implicat- 
ing Cuba's long-absent revolutionist, 
Che Guevara, in the Bolivian opera- 
tion. Last week's version was that Che 
organized the guerrilla uprising, then 
left for parts unknown. The Bolivian 
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PRESIDENT BARRIENTOS 
With leaders from Cuba and sodas for the kids. 


government's plan to try Debray has 
raised a storm of protest in France. 

Bolivia is a bleak place that—in its 
142 years of independence—has gone 
through at least as many different gov- 
ernments. With chronically rebellious 
students and tin miners to keep an eye 
on, and now guerrillas, Barrientos may 
sometimes feel that yet another change 
of government may be looming just 
ahead. 


BRAZIL 
The Price of Unpopularity 


Thousands of government workers 
were given the day off for the funeral, 
but they preferred to flock to the 
beaches. The solemn salute of gunfire 
every ten minutes from Rio’s forts went 
largely unnoticed, Thus, followed to the 
very end by the unpopularity that had 
been his lot in three years as an honest 
but uncharismatic President of Brazil, 
Humberto Castello Branco last’ week 
went to his grave at the age of 66, vic- 
tim of a plane crash in the fifth month 
of his retirement. Said former Plan- 
ning Minister Roberto Campos in a 
eulogy: “He had an aversion to easy 
promises and theatricalized results. He 
deeply dreaded creating false hopes in 
the people. He preferred to accustom 
the people to the discipline of truth.” 





Faith in Patience. When Castello 
Branco and current President Arthur 
da Costa e Silva (TIME cover, April 
21) organized the 1964 military coup 
that toppled Leftist Joao Goulart, Bra- 
zil needed even more than truth. Com- 
munists and corruption were every- 
where. The cost of living was climbing 
at the fantastic annual rate of 144% in 
Goulart’s last year, and the Brazilian 
cruzeiro was barely worth the paper it 
was printed on. 

Castello quickly introduced reforms, 
but he went at his job like a surgeon 
with a dull knife. In a series of de- 
crees, he tightened credit, cut govern- 
ment spending 30%, canceled ruinous 
import subsidies, and brought the rate 
of inflation down to 41% by last year. 
To clean out Communists and political 
corruption, he stripped almost 800 Bra- 
zilians of their political rights and abol- 
ished all political parties except for a 
catchall government party and a token 
opposition. To guard against any re- 
turn to the old ways, he also wrote a 
new constitution that provided for in- 
direct presidential elections by Congress. 

Castello Branco knew how to give or- 
ders and have them carried out, but 
had difficulty in making them liked or 
understood. Within a year after his rise 
to power, his methods had cost his gov- 
ernment its earlier popularity, and the 
doughty little ex-general withdrew even 
further into himself. “A soldier learns 
patience,” he once told a visitor, “I am 
a patient man.” Prohibited from suc- 
ceeding himself, he willingly left the 
limelight after Costa e Silva's inaugura- 
tion as President in March. He spent 
most of his time with his family, was 
seen now and then at the opera in Rio, 
and took occasional trips to visit old 
friends. It was on such a trip last week 
that a small Piper Aztec in which he 
was flying collided with a jet training 
plane in the northeastern state of Ceara 
killing Castello, his brother and three 
others, including the pilot. 

Bid to the Public. As Castello’s suc- 
cessor, Costa e Silva is taking a new 
approach to Brazil's economic problems. 
Where Castello blamed excess demand 
for the country’s inflationary troubles 
and tried to limit the amount of mon- 
ey in circulation, Costa’s government is 
putting emphasis on industrial develop- 
ment to help meet the demand. Thus, 
in a recent three-year plan setting down 
guidelines for his administration, Costa 
called for an “acceleration of develop- 
ment” first and “containment of in- 
flation” second. All that Costa seeks is 
“relative stability of prices” and “in- 
flation inferior to the year before.” Such 
a policy is part of his broader program 
to “humanize” the government and win 
back the public support that Castello 
lost. At the same time, Costa made it 
clear that other things have not changed. 
The day after Castello’s plane crash, 
Hélio Fernandes, the editor of Rio's Tri- 
buna da Imprensa, wrote an editorial 
bitterly attacking the ex-President. He 
was promptly arrested and confined to 
a small, rocky island off northeast Brazil. 
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All alone. 

On the road or out in space, you can 
depend on General Tire to get you 
there and get you back—safely. 

For the same engineering skills that 
produce the famous puncture-sealing 
Dual 90° are now helping America’s 
“Moon-and-Back” Apollo program. 
Through rocket propulsion technology 
developed by our Aerojet-General sub- 
sidiary on such projects as Titan I, II 
and III, Nerva and Gemini. 

All possible through General’s diver- 
sified technology which allows General 
to make equally important contribu- 
tions to other essential areas of industry 
as well. Transportation. Chemistry. 
Communications. 

In today’s economy—tomorrow’s, too 

there’s more to General than meets 
the road. 

Count on that. 


GENERAL 
TIRE 


THE DIVERSIFIED MAJOR 









A steelworker 
te is 8 times 
Ph. safer here 
4B «than he is 
at home 


SCRIPT 








Accidents are costly. Costly to the employee. 
To his family. And to his employer. 

Yet accidents can be prevented. 

Proof: in the past 51 years our in-plant 
safety program reduced on-the-job accidents 
by more than 95 per cent! 

Our efforts to reduce plant accidents 
never slacken. In fact, the rate of disabling 
Injuries per man-hour in Bethlehem's oper- 
ations in 1966 was at an all-time low, and 
was 13 per cent under the previous low 
established in 1964. The seriousness of 
injuries was also at an all-time low in 1966. 

But because home accidents are eight 
times as frequent, we have a ‘‘Family 


It's a fact. accidents at home disable 8 times as many of 





our steel plant employees as on-the-job accidents. That's why 
Bethlehem Steel goes beyond in-plant safety training. >< 
This booklet is one part of our “Family Safety” program for 


employees and their families. Would you like a free copy? 


DANGER 


Safety’’ program directed to all family activ- 
ities. Special promotions, mailings, posters, 
and films dramatize the many hazards 
around the home and how to correct them. 

Of course, we also work closely with 
national and local safety councils and assist 
community safety activities. 

Our booklet explains ways to prevent acci 
dents at home and on the highway. It also 
includes specific instructions for first aid 
treatment of 30 common injuries. For a free 
copy, write: Industrial and Public Relations 
Department, Room 1035, Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, Bethlehem, Pa. 18016 


pETHLEHEY 


BETHLEHEM STEEL “<* 








We make basic ingredients for 
just about every cosmetic a woman uses. 


Something to think about next time you kiss a girl? 
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PEQPLE 





There must have been a gap of at 
least ten seconds between Pediatrician 
Dr. Benjamin M. Spock's announcement 
of his possible presidential candidacy 
and the beginning of the jokes—like 
how he would turn the Pentagon into 
the Triangle and replace the rifle with 
the burp gun. Increasingly active as a 
speaker and marcher against U.S. in- 
volvement in Viet Nam, and co-chair- 
man of the National Committee for 
a Sane Nuclear Policy, the Great 
Pacifier told a press conference in Wash- 
ington that SANE in 1968 “will energeti- 
cally support” an antiwar candidate, 
even if he has to run himself. Mean- 
while out in California, the jokesters 
proposed On the Good Ship Lollipop 
as a campaign song for Shirley Tem- 
ple, now Mrs. Charles Black, 39, wife 
of a San Francisco businessman and a 
dabbler in Republican politics, who an- 
nounced that she will probably file for 
the congressional seat held by the late 
Republican J. Arthur Younger. 

Choreographer Herbert Ross yelled 
“Go, go!” and off she went—about 30 
yds. along Manhattan’s Pier 36, lurch- 
ing like a sozzled sailor under the en- 
cumbrance of an ankle-length wool 
dress, high heels, a suitcase and make- 
up kit. It was one more rollicking day 
in the life of Barbra Streisand, movie 
star, and at that point the 25-year-old 
singer had staggered for an hour 
through the same one-minute scene in 
Funny Girl without getting it right. 
“My back hurts; my feet hurt!” yelled 
Streisand from her perch on a tugboat. 
“Now, now,” consoled Producer Ray 
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BARBRA ON THE DOCKS 
Working mother. 
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Stark. “You're young and healthy and 
strong.” “What do you mean?” wailed 
Barbra. “I'm a working mother.” 

His rhetoric consisted mostly of the 
repeated word “tremendous” as he 
watched 18 million gallons of water 
a minute cascading over Labrador’s 
remote 245-ft. Churchill Falls. But 
everything else about Winston Spencer 
Churchill, 26, was suitably dashing 
as he donned construction helmet and 
oilskins for the ground breaking of the 
$800 million, 4,500,000-kw. Churchill 
Falls hydroelectric project. named for 
his grandfather. Ceremony over, young 
Winston flew back to London to resume 
work on another, more typically Church- 
illian project—a book with his father 
Randolph about the Israeli-Arab con- 
flict, entitled The Six Day War. 

It certainly wasn’t the first big fish 
that Corrine Huff, 26, ever caught, but 
it was the first blue marlin to fall for 
her hook, line and sinker. The former 
Ohio beauty queen, now chief secre- 
tary and consoler of Harlem's self-ex- 
iled Congressman, Adam Clayton Pow- 
ell, entered the annual blue-marlin 
tournament in Bimini, first day out 
aboard Adam's Fancy made all the mus- 
cular males seasick by delicately haul- 
ing in a huge, 459-Ib. blue. That was 
enough to win Corrine the tourney right 
there, but to make everyone more jeal- 
ous she boated a 473-pounder two days 
later, Adam himself stayed out of the 
tournament, explained Sponsor Roland 
McCann, “so she would have the best 
chance of winning.” 

What ever happened to those two 
old chairs—one a Victorian rocker, one 
a stuffed armchair—that belonged to 
Glassboro State College President Dr. 
Thomas Robinson, 62, and were made 
famous by being sat upon by Lyndon 
Johnson and Aleksei Kosygin during 
the Glassboro summit conference? Rob- 
inson stood silent on the momentous 
matter, but the office of New Jersey 
Governor Richard J. Hughes disclosed 
that they had been shipped to Washing- 
ton, along with an equally historic end 
table, as a gift for L.B.J. What then? 
“It’s all a great big fat puzzle to me,” 
said a Smithsonian man, as did a State 
Department man. Finally, White House 
Press Secretary George Christian spoke 
up: “The chairs are in storage, I guess.” 

“Princes are like to heavenly bod- 
ies,” Sir Francis Bacon once wrote, 
but who would ever think that the Eort 
of Snowdon would take him so literal- 
ly. There was intrepid Tony. 37, hang- 
ing onto a 15-ft. by 12-ft. yellow kite 
and soaring 70 ft. over the surface of 
Bedfont Lake in Middlesex. Already an 
expert water skier, Lord Snowdon man- 
aged the tricky take-off on his first try, 
stayed aloft for ten gusty minutes. There 
was no word on when Princess Mar- 
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TONY ALOFT 
Heavenly prince. 


garet would attempt a fly-in, but Tony 
had their five-year-old son on water 
skis the next day, recommended the 
added kicks of kiting “to anyone who 
likes to live a little.” 

“Her torso must be well-formed, with 
the bustline not accentuated,” read the 
criteria for the Miss Universe contest. 
Not pausing to quibble over semantics, 
the judges in Miami Beach looked over 
56 nicely accentuated young ladies and 
selected the reigning Miss U.S.A., Syl- 
via Hitchcock, 21, to be the next Miss 
Universe. A Miami poultry farmer's 
daughter and an art major at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, the new queen plans 
to go into teaching if her head isn't 
turned by $31,000 in baubles and the 
lure of Hollywood. 





SYLVIA IN MIAMI BEACH 
Nicely accentuated. 
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COSTS 
Up, Up, Up 

At Boston’s Peter Bent Brigham Hos- 
pital, the daily rate for semiprivate 
rooms is now $50—almost twice the 
rate ten years ago. At Manhattan's 
Mount Sinai Hospital, it costs $410 to 
have a baby, compared with $250 in 
1957. At Houston’s Methodist Hospital, 
patients are billed 25% more for an- 
esthesia than in 1962. Everywhere, the 
story is the same (see graph). While the 
consumer price index rose 19% in the 
decade ending last year, U.S. medical 
costs shot up 42%. Just since 1966, hos- 
pital charges have jumped 18%. 

In one sense, President Johnson's 
bright hopes for Medicare have been 
met: the system already pays 25% of 
the nation’s hospital bills, and when 
Medicaid is fully utilized, within three 
years, the two Government-backed plans 
will pay more than 50%. Yet the relent- 
less rise in medical costs has forced the 
Government to pay out $100 million 
more than federal planners expected. 
AS a result, taxpayers may be squeezed 
again. Warns Chairman Wilbur Mills 
of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee: “Some adjustment in the tax 
schedule supporting Medicare may be 
needed.” 

Third-Party Alibi. Enormous demand 
is pressing upon limited supply. While 
156 million Americans now have some 
kind of private health insurance, poor 
planning is driving up prices. Though a 
sophisticated computer system may cut 
a hospital's labor force, such automa- 
tion is not widely in use. Without good 
planning, improved care seems to re- 
quire more employees. Since 1946, the 
number of hospital employees per pa- 
tient has increased from 14 to 24. To 
hire more employees, hospitals must 
compete with industry; last year hospi- 
tal wages rose 20%. And labor costs 
already make up 62% of hospital 
budgets. 

Equally crucial is the lack of cost con- 
trol. Hospital charges are now mainly 
the concern of third parties, such as in- 
surance companies, that pay the pa- 
tient’s bill. Until now, insurance com- 
panies have met mounting costs by 
raising premiums—not by seeking more 
efficient hospitals. As Economist Victor 
Fuchs puts it: “Almost no one has any 
incentive to be interested in the ef- 
ficiency of the hospital as a whole.” 

Perverse Insurance. Doctors are part- 
ly to blame, sometimes allowing pa- 
tients to go to the hospital when they 
might be treated or operated on just as 
well in the doctor's office. Indeed, Ad- 
ministrator Martin Ulan of New Jer- 
sey’s Hackensack Hospital goes so far 
as to estimate that 50% of the patients 
in his hospital might be treated at home. 
Under many private insurance plans, 
however, the policyholder gets no pay- 
ment unless he has been hospitalized. 
According to Dr. Ray Brown of Duke 





University, “insurance actuaries have 
been the architects of the medical 
care system.” 

Quite apart from hospital costs is 
the rise in doctors’ fees (up 5.8% last 
year), which now yield the U.S. doctor 
an average $28,000 a year. Again, the 
chief reason is more demand than sup- 
ply. While the U.S. population has 
grown by 28% since 1950, the number 
of private physicians has risen by only 
14.3%. Meanwhile, the advent of Med- 
icare and Medicaid has largely freed 
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doctors from the old tradition of under- 
charging needy and elderly patients, 
Progress & Prognosis. The prognosis 
is not wholly grim, however, For one 
thing, the administrators of Medicare 
and Medicaid have considerable lever- 
age to speed reforms. Example: they 
might establish schedules of maximum 
hospital charges and length of stay for 
each ailment. Private insurance com- 
panies could also follow Medicare's lead 
in covering a nurse's visits to the pa- 
tient’s own home. The fact that Med- 
icare covers costs in nursing homes has 
already prompted construction of new 
homes, which should take some of the 
pressure off hospitals and provide care 
at much lower cost, one-third of board- 
and-room charges at many hospitals. 
Some hospital administrators are be- 
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ginning to pay heed. By sending nurses 
out to 90 patients in their own homes, 
Hackensack Hospital is currently able 
to charge them $18 a day y. the regu- 
lar hospital fee of $54. The American 
Hospital Association runs a nationwide 
accounting service, issues monthly re- 
ports enabling hospitals to compare their 
performance against the national aver- 
age. Some hospitals are installing com- 
plex Jabor-saving devices, from super- 
sonic instrument cleaners to automated 
chemical analyzers. In what the Govern- 
ment hopes may be a growing trend, 
hospitals are sharing costly equipment, 
operating joint power plants, laundry 
and purchasing departments; a few hos- 
pitals have completely mergéd. In New 
York State, a central planning council 
must approve new hospital construction 
—all toward the goal of rational plan- 
ning and more economical treatment. 
Doctors’ fees are being cut here and 
there by group medical practice, which 
often produces better care as well as 
lower costs for the doctor. In some 
Cases group practice combined with pre- 
paid insurance plans has cut patient 
time in hospitals by 50%. To encour- 
age this approach, Congress last year 
enacted a law providing low-cost FHA 
loans to build clinics for group practice. 
For all the talk and ideas, though, 
progress is still extremely slow. As HEW 
Secretary John Gardner summed up 
the situation at a national conference 
on runaway costs last month: “Every- 
one seems to agree that the existing 
system—or lack of system—has rather 
marked shortcomings. But there is not 
yet substantial agreement as to what a 
more perfect system would look like.” 


NUTRITION 


An Urge for Argo 

“When I'm pregnant, it’s just like tak- 
ing dope,” said the Negro woman 
bearing her ninth child at the District 
of Columbia General Hospital in 
Washington. “I can hardly wait to get 
home so I can get some more starch,” 
she added, referring not to starchy foods 
but to laundry starch. “Sometimes I'll 
eat two or three boxes a day.” 

To their astonishment, Northern doc- 
tors have lately discovered that eating 
laundry starch is all the rage among 
Negro women—especially — pregnant 
women—in many Northern-city slums. 
At D.C. General Hospital, Chief Obste- 
trician Dr, Earnest Lowe estimates that 
up to one-fourth of his patients are 
starch addicts. At Los Angeles County 
Hospital, three or four patients a week 
are diagnosed as having anemia ap- 
parently caused by starch binges. 

Magnesia & Matzo. According to 
the few doctors who have studied the 
subject, the craving for laundry starch 
is an offshoot of the clay-eating habit 
still prevalent among some Southern 
Negroes. Those who migrate North 
sometimes receive packages of clay 
(known as “Mississippi Mud” in Los 
Angeles) mailed by friends back home, 
but most switch to laundry starch, which 
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is easier to obtain and apparently sat- 
isfies the same hunger 

Across the country, the 
brand is Argo Gloss Starch 
in either the economy-size blue box at 
19¢ or the handy red box at I1¢. Both 
contain chewy lumps that taste, accord- 


preferred 


available 


ing to one gourmet, like cross he- 
tween milk of matzo 
The texture is that of an after-dinner 
mint.” Like peanuts 
to another. “After a box of it.” said 
one woman, “my throat gets kind of 
sticky, so I go and get a big glass of 
ice water. Then I get 
for more.” Some enthusiasts spice laun- 
dry starch with salt and pepper 
munch it with ice chips 
wives wash it down with Coke 
Inexpensive Psychiatry. Argo repre- 
sentatives say that their laundry prod 


magnesia and 


one handtul leads 


a powerful desire 


others 


\ few house- 





EATING STARCH IN WASHINGTON 
As good as clay any day. 


uct contains nothing but cornstarch, a 
common thickener for soups and des- 
(They 
habit is “rare.”) 


serts also say the starch-eating 
According to medical 
Opinion, eating large amounts of laun- 
dry starch often brings on anemia by 
blocking the body's absorption of iron 
Some doctors state that overeating laun 
dry starch may also cause a deficiency 
of folic acid, which in pregnant women 
may lead to premature births or bleed- 
ing near delivery time 

Whether starch gobbling results from 
a physical need or a cultural habit is a 
minor medical mystery. According to 
Manhattan Internist Harry Roselle, who 
Luke's Hospital, 
Negro women nibble starch in times of 
form ol “Inexpensive psy- 
Many Negroes believe that 
starch prevents nausea during pregnan 
cy. Indeed, doctors agree that 
starch probably does soothe “morning 
sickness,” though probably only for psy- 
Unfortunately, the 
other effects are all bad. 


sees many cCuses at St 


stress as a 


chiatry 


some 
chological 


reasons 
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Now find the man. 
who sold you the insurance 


Time is more important at this moment than ever before. Unless 
you're back in business without delay, you may face financial ruin. 
If you got your insurance through an independent agent, you can be 
certain of help when you need it most. He’s built his business serving 
policyholders. He owes allegiance to no one company. He knows the 
importance of prompt action. Make sure you'll get the service you 
ought to have by insuring your business through an independent agent, 
a man who displays this symbol. 











YOUR/ Mndependent 
Insurance  |AGENT 


SERVES YOU FAST 






National Association of Insurance Agents, Inc. 
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FESTIVALS 
Diddlidong at Dartmouth 


“Diddlidong, dee, tong, boopeepee- 
deeboop, sboop,” sang the sweater-clad 
conductor to the orchestra. Then, rais- 
ing his baton, he said: “Now —again?” 
Frowning, the musicians tried again to 
make all the diddlidongs and sboops in 
German Composer Hans Werner 
Henze’s Jn Memoriam: Die Weisse Rose 
sound the way the conductor said they 
should. And the conductor was in a posi- 
tion to know. It Henze himself, 
rehearsing for the first of two concerts 
of his works last week in Hopkins Cen- 
ter on the campus of Dartmouth Col- 
lege in Hanover, N.H 

Tired of Beethoven. With two more 
concerts to come this week, Henze, at 
41. is presenting what amounts to a re- 
trospective show: cleven pieces com- 
posed between 1946 and 1965, includ- 
ing four premieres. It is all part of 
Dartmouth’s five-year-old Congregation 
of the Arts, which each summer invites 
three Composers to a fortnight of per- 
forming, reviewing and explaining a rep- 
resentative sample of their music. Car- 
los Chavez, the late Zoltan Kodaly and 
Witold Lutoslawski are among past 
composers in residence; Frank Martin 


was 





COMPOSER HENZE REHEARSING 
Teaching the teacher too. 


and Aaron Copland are Henze’s prede- 
cessor and successor this year. 

The performers at Dartmouth include 
a core of 20 professionals from such en- 
sembles as the Houston, St. Louis and 
Metropolitan Opera orchestras, plus 100 
students from Juilliard, Oberlin and oth- 
er collegiate music centers. The stu- 
dents go partly to rub elbows with the 
pros, and the pros are drawn by the op- 
portunity to play an eight-week festival 
of largely contemporary music, “You 
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do get tired of playing Beethoven sona- 
explains Violinist: Stuart Canin, 
who spends his winters as concertmaster 
of the Philadelphia Chamber Sympho- 
ny. “Here you can be a creative musi- 


tas.” 


cian again.” 

The Gap. Above all, the performers 
go to learn contemporary music from 
the men who compose it. In the small, 
bald-headed, intense figure of Henze, 
they confront a man whose intricately 
structured atonal writing has placed him 
in the first rank of European com- 
posers (TIME, May 24, 1963). “We give 
the composer and the performer the 
greatest possible contact,” Mario 
di Bonaventura, the Dartmouth music 
professor who directs the program. “It 
gives the performers an edge of confi- 
dence. They can always say, ‘I played 
with Henze, and there’s no doubt that 
I know how to play this.” ~ 

As Henze led rehearsals last week— 
singing to illustrate his intentions, ex- 
plaining why parts were written as they 
were, identifying errors in the printed 
score—it was clear that he was learn- 
ing too. “If a musician asks me ‘Why 
this?) and explains why it is difficult 
for him, he teaches me, Henze 
“There is a gap of understanding today 
between the composer and performers. 
Most what kind 
of human being plays the music, and 
they make it too often senselessly dit- 
ficult. If a musician insists that a pas- 
sage is unplayable, I'll alter it. Nowa- 
days. when everything is done by 
machinery, I think it is wonderful that 
something is left that can be done by 
hand—like love and music.” 


says 


says 


composers don’t care 


JAZZ 
Still Roaring 


My way was to 
between my teeth, my derby tilted bac k, 
and my back arched at 
a sharp angle against the back of the 
chair. I'd cuss at the keyboard and 
then caress it with endearing words; a 
pianist who growls, and talks to 
who is trying hard 


vet a cigar clenched 


knees crossed 


hums 
the piano is a guy 
to create something for himself. 

Willie the Lion Smith, 69, has been 
creating something for himself for more 
than half a century—and talking about 
it as fast as he could play it. With Fats 
Waller and James P. Johnson dead, he 
is the last of the great “stride style” pi- 
anists who flourished in Harlem in the 
"20s and 730s. The style—so named be 
cause the left hand shuttles between 
low notes and midrange chords in an 
oompah pattern—draws its riches from 
ragtime, and it requires a “two-fisted 
tickler” to make it roll. 

Creativity & Brandy. The Lion still 
qualifies. Last week, during a duo-pi- 
ano date with Jack Teagarden Alum- 
nus Don Ewell at Manhattan's Village 
Gate, he rippled off rocking arpeggios 
and lacy melodies in such original com- 
positions as Echoes of Spring and Pas- 


sionette; then, in up-tempo drivers like 
1 Found a New Baby and Sweet Geor- 
via Brown, he unleashed his juggernaut 
left hand to stride and stomp around 
the lower half of the keyboard while 
his right hand danced up high in fin- 
ger-blurring filigrees or punched out 
syncopated chords. A resplendent show- 
man in his red vest, derby and cigar 
(which he occasionally chomps in half 
during the heat of creation, especially 





WILLIE THE LION SMITH 
It takes a two-fisted tickler to roll. 


when singing), he continues to strike in- 
ventive sparks off the keys. “All the 
time $ come up with fresh 
ideas and play the old pieces different,” 
he says. Creativity is part of his formu- 
la for longevity, along with brandy and 
“a good home life.” 

Born in Goshen, N.Y., to a Jewish fa- 
ther and a Negro-Indian mother, the 
Lion soaked up the blues songs of Ne- 
gro work gangs, the gospel shouts ol 
Baptist church services, and later, the 
honky-tonk music of the Newark, N.J., 
dives where he danced for pennies as a 
boy. At eight, he took to the piano and 
started “beautifying” the hymns he 
learned from his mother, He went pro- 
fessional at 14, working his way up in 
a rough saloon world of pimps, pick- 
pockets, con men and gamblers. 

Inspiration & Speakeasies. Alter ser- 
ving in the infantry in World War |, 
where he says he got his nickname for 
bravery on the French front, he moved 
into Harlem's musical mainstream. With 
Waller and Johnson, he soon reigned 
over the local circuit of speakeasies, rau- 
cous rent parties and all-night “carving 
contests,” in which pianists, cheered on 
by audiences that included many must- 
cians, pulled out their full bag of tricks 
in attempts to top each other. “Those 
fellows,” Cornetist Rex Stewart, 
“were the inspiration of most of the 
guys on the New York scene, many of 
whom became greats in the swing world 
—Benny Carter, Jimmy and Tommy 
Dorsey, Benny Goodman.” 

The stride stylists influenced a line 


you got to 


says 
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The7 Minute Cigarette. 


If you think it's just another cigarette, 
time it. 

















Go ahead. Put it against the clock. 

You'll soon notice the difference. 

You can’t knock it off in a fast 5 minutes. 
You have to give it at least 7. 

Because it's longer. 

But when you taste it, you may wish it 
were even longer than longer. 


Pall Mall Gold 100's 


Mild taste in a longer length 
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This traffic scientist 
wants to make your driving life 
more enjoyable. 


What's he doing at IBM? 


Dr. Denos C. Gazis is proving that mathematical theories and IBM 
computers can help bring more order out of today’s traffic chaos. 

Why does this expressway clog up every day at 5:30? What triggers 
the horn-honking melee at that intersection? As an IBM mathematician 
who specializes in traffic theory, Dr. Gazis concentrates on finding the 
exact reasons for such problems—then helping traffic engineers to 
work out solutions. 

For example, Dr. Gazis and his IBM colleagues are now working 
with researchers at the Port of New York Authority to improve traffic 
flow through the busy Lincoln Tunnel, connecting Manhattan Island to 
New Jersey. 

From sensing devices placed in one tunnel lane, traffic data is being 
relayed by telephone lines to computers at IBM's research center in 
Yorktown Heights, N. Y. The computers then transform this data into 
signals that activate a combination of signs and lights at the tunnel 
entrance during peak traffic periods, controlling the traffic flow in one 
tube of the tunnel. 

The Port Authority's own researchers had previously shown in 
experiments that the duration of tunnel traffic congestion could be sig- 
nificantly cut. Now, the new strategies developed with the help of 
computers promise even more encouraging results in controlling the 
tunnel’s specialized traffic situation. 

Elsewhere too, the scientific approach of Dr. Gazis and his associates 
shows great promise for helping harried communities relieve the nerve- 
frazzling, time-wasting, money-draining delays of traffic congestion. 

And it’s another example of how IBM experts in many fields are using 
computers to help solve problems that affect every corner of our lives. 
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of jazz pianists from Duke Ellington 
and Count Basie to such modernists as 
John Lewis and Theolonious Monk. Yet 
the stride heritage is waning fast, and 
the Lion is as outspoken on the subject 
as he is on everything else. “A good 
many modern pianists,” he snorts, “tin- 
kle with their left hand while their 
right is going nowhere. Modern style, 
they call it; I call it cheating.” But of 
course he is prejudiced. “There's noth- 
ing more beautiful,” he believes, “than 
a two-fisted pianist.” 


RECORDS 
The Turkish Tycoons of “Soul” 


It was a crisis in domestic diplomacy 
for Turkey's Ambassador to the U.S., 
Mehmet Munir Ertegun. His sons Ne- 
suhi and Ahmet had conceived a most 
un-Turkish enthusiasm for caz and 
yanitiirkii—Turkish for the jazz and 
blues music of the American Negro. 
Their rooms overflowed with a collec- 
tion of 25,000 records. They invited 
touring musicians to the embassy near 
Sheridan Circle for noisy Sunday after- 
noon jam sessions. They flouted the 
racial mores of the day in Washington 
by staging jazz concerts before mixed 
audiences, Their mother nervously told 
friends that the boys were “doing re- 
search in American folk music.” The 
ambassador kept telling himself it was 
a passing fancy. 

He was wrong. Today, after 25 years, 
49-year-old Nesuhi and 43-year-old Ah- 
met are stronger than ever for caz and 
yanitiirkii—and it is paying off. As pres- 
ident and vice president of Manhattan- 
based Atlantic Records, they head one 
of the largest and fastest-growing re- 
cord firms in the country, and are rid- 
ing atop the most pervasive pop-music 
tide in years: the “soul sound.” 

Searing Conviction. “Soul” com- 
bines searing emotional conviction, a 
surging rhythmic pulse, and earthy-poet- 
ic lyrics in updated variations on the 
Negro blues tradition. Long a staple of 
the “rhythm and blues” packaged for a 
chiefly Negro market, soul has increas- 
ingly influenced the work of white per- 
formers—notably rock 'n’ rollers, many 
of whom frankly imitate Negro orig- 
inals. Now, after the success of such 
Negro singers as Lou Rawls and Dionne 
Warwick, the authentic soul sound has 
come into its own in the white, teen- 
dominated pop market. “It satisfies a 
thirst for the idiomatic, the untram- 
meled, the pure,” explains Atlantic's 
other vice president and co-owner, Jer- 
ry Wexler, 50. “After all that farina 
and honey, the audience wants some 
cornbread and butter.” 

Atlantic has it, and has had it for 20 
years. Although Atlantic also does pop 
(Sonny & Cher, Bobby Darin) and jazz 
(Charles Lloyd, Modern Jazz Quartet), 
two-thirds of its single releases and half 
of its albums feature such soulers as 
Aretha Franklin, Wilson Pickett, Percy 
Sledge, and—on its associate Memphis 
label, Stax—Otis Redding and Carla 
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WEXLER (LEFT), NESUHI & AHMET ERTEGUN 
Handsome return on an expensive hobby. 


Thomas. Thanks mainly to their vi- 
brant, visceral performances, Atlantic 
this year has produced six singles that 
have sold a million copies apiece, and 
two of its albums have grossed $1,000,- 
000, Last month it had 18 disks among 
the 100 bestselling singles, an alltime in- 
dustry record. Its total sales are now 
running 50% ahead of last year and 
more than 500% of five years ago. 

Freewheeling Sessions. All of which 
makes for a handsome return (just how 
much they decline to say) on what 
began as an expensive hobby for the 
Erteguns. They stayed in the U.S. after 
their father’s death in 1944 to pursue 
advanced degrees, Nesuhi planning to 
return to Turkey as a journalist, Ah- 
met as a teacher. But Nesuhi gravitated 
into a career on the West Coast that in- 
cluded editing a record magazine, pro- 
ducing jazz albums and teaching a 
course on jazz at U.C.L.A. And Ahmet 
could not resist a “short-term” record- 
ing project in 1948. That was the begin- 
ning of Atlantic. Before long he had 
signed Joe Turner, LaVern Baker and 
the great Ray Charles. Wexler went 
with the firm in 1953 and Nesuhi joined 
the following year (the brothers even- 
tually became U.S. citizens). All three 
men take a hand in most of the com- 
pany’s freewheeling recording sessions 
—writing a tune or lyric, working out 
an instrumental background as they go 
along. “We're not business people,” says 
Wexler, “but music people.” 

But they are business people enough 
to spot a vast new market opening up. 
Foreign sales, sparked by a great en- 
thusiasm for Negro blues in Europe, 
have gone from practically nothing two 
years ago to a quarter of Atlantic's vol- 
ume. “Blues music is so simple, sincere 
and beautiful that it has a universal au- 
dience,” says Ahmet. “It’s the only inter- 
national pop music in the world.” 
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If you don’t think 


your 
Stock | 
portfolio 


needs review... 
that’s your business. 


If you're not sure... 
it’s Bache’s. 


Whether you own 3 stocks or 30, 
you chose them originally on the 
basis of the best information 
available at the time. But times and 
circumstances change. And these 
days market conditions are changing 
rapidly. So if you do care about 
your stock portfolio—if you want to 
be sure it helps you fulfill your 
objectives —now’s the best time to 
subject it to a thorough review 

and re-analysis. 


At Bache we'll give you timely, 
objective opinions on whether the 
stocks you're holding are still suited 
to your goals. This service is all a 
part of Bache-ability —the total 
experience, knowledge and research 
of one of the nation’s oldest and 
largest investment firms applied to 
your personal goals. 


So why not visit your nearest 
Bache Office soon and talk over 
your holdings with a Bache 
Representative? He'll be happy to 
put our research findings at your 
service. That's his business .. . 
and ours... in all of our 

120 offices throughout the world. 


BACHE & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members: All Leading Exchanges « Founded 1879 
Home Office: 36 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 10005 
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ONCE THIS TOWN’S WATER 
HAD A LITTLE SOMETHING EXTRA 


Oakland, Maryland. has had serious 
water problems for years. 
This agricultural community of 2000 
has lived with the dangers of 
flash spring floods. And critical water 
shortages during fall droughts. 

These crises can be traced to an 
antiquated water system. dozens 
of dry Garrett County wells and a 
lack of flood control. 


Oakland had growth problems too. 
Industries shy away from towns 
without water. Businessmen avoid 
towns with flash floods. In fact, a large 
food-processing company turned 
down cold an Oakland plant site. 

In 1959, Oakland’s water situation 
was desperate. Even under strict 
rationing, the town had to haul water 
from Lake Herrington eight miles 
away. Two 2000-gallon tank trucks 
had to work around the clock 
hauling lake water. 

They dumped it, fish scales, 
tadpoles and all, into Oakland’s water 
system. Then the raw water was 
doused with chlorine and pumped 
into thirsty mains. 


Six weeks later, a number of 
townspeople had been arrested for 
violating the strict rationing laws, and 
the town was scared. Then the crisis 
ended. But the problem remained. 


Mayor Russell Smith and the 
town council knew something had 
to be done. The town had to find a 
new water source and to use it. 
Oakland needed money. 

First, the town charter was amended 
to permit more borrowing power. 
Limits were raised from | to 12 percent 


of assessed value. The proposal 
passed unopposed. So did the 
$500,000 bond issue. 


Then Mayor Smith called in a 
team of engineers. They evaluated 
and projected Oakland’s water needs 
to the year 2000. Recommendations 
included six flood-control dams, 

a new pumping station on the 
Youghiogheny River and a new 
water-treatment plant. 


Today, five of the dams are 
operating. So are the pumping and 
water-treatment operations. 
Oakland's water supply has doubled. 
There hasn’t been a flood or a 
serious water shortage in Oakland 
since 1961. And the sixth dam, a 
138-acre, flood-control /water-storage 
project, is in the planning stages. 

Four new businesses have already 
moved into the area now that 
Oakland’s days of floods, fish scales 
and tadpoles are over. 


Oakland’s problems aren't 
completely solved yet. But its 2000 
people aren’t worried about 
water anymore. 

What’s happening in Oakland can 
happen anywhere farsighted people do 
something about water problems. 
Today, some 40 million Americans live 
with water problems that need 
to be solved. 

That's a lot of people waiting 
for a few to act. 

Find out what you can do by 
sending for “It's Time We Faced 
America’s Water Problem,” 

Dept. T-47, Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, Ill. 


Machines that build for a growing America... CATE FI FI LLAR 
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YUGOSLAV BEEHIVE PAINTING 
By a fellow who may have known his subject only too well. 


FOLK ART 


Honey in the Honeycomb 

Upper Slovenia may sound like Low- 
er Slobbovia to the uninitiated, but all 
good apiculturalists know that this por- 
tion of the Alps, located in Yugoslavia, 
is headquarters for one of the sweetest 
forms of folk art ever practiced. From 
the early 1700s until the beginning of 
the 20th century, beekeeping flourished 
in Upper Slovenia, and mountaineers 
ornamented their long, flat hives with 
small, gaily painted panels. So beguil- 
ing are they that collectors from Swit- 
zerland, Austria and even France have 
lately taken to combing the hills to 
find them, And last week, to show their 
richness and variety, the Ethnographical 
Museum in Ljubljana put on display 
300 beehive paintings from museums 
and private collections. 

Originally, beehive paintings were 
crude designs to ward off evil spirits; fa- 
vorite subjects were the Madonna, the 
saints, and especially Job, the patron 
saint of beekeepers. As the generations 
progressed, painted hives became a sta- 
tus symbol; prosperous owners hired 
itinerant painters to decorate each hive 
with as many as 60 panels. Styles be- 
came baroque, subjects sly and secular, 
with folk tales and local gossip pre- 
dominant. One panel, dated 1890, may 
have been done by an artist who knew 
his subject all too well. It shows a red- 
shirted farmer, holding a beehive, as he 
falls from a ladder that’ has been 
charged by a bull. One can almost hear 
the angry buzz. 

Some beehive paintings depict fanci- 
ful versions of historical events: Ser- 
bian warriors battling invading Turks, 
and even American Indians tomahawk- 
ing white pioneer women on the old 
frontier. With the rise of world sugar- 
cane production and the replacement 
of wax candles by incandescent bulbs, 
beekeeping has been on the decline for 
some time in Yugoslavia. But for the 


folk-art fancier, there is still plenty of 
honey in the old hives: genuine antique 
beehive paintings now bring up to 
$1,600 apiece. And at least one en- 
terprising Slovenian, Vid Sedej, 28, is 
doing a brisk business selling his con- 
temporary versions of beehive paintings 
at $3 apiece. 


MURALS 
Paint Big 


The usual aftermath of tearing down 
a house in one of Manhattan's more di- 
lapidated sections is a drab parking lot 
enclosed by scabby brick walls. Artist 
Allan D’Arcangelo, 37, had a different 
idea. Seized like many another artist 
these days with the urge to Paint Big, 
D’Arcangelo grasped at the opportunity 
offered by a landlord who owns a five- 
story tenement next to a parking lot in 
Manhattan's East Village. The landlord 
agreed to turn over the side of his build- 
ing to be used for a mural, put up the 
price of the paints and the use of a pro- 
fessional scaffolder (total: $700). 

Working from scale drawings and 
with the aid of the scaffolder, the artist 
finished his masterwork in just 24 days. 
The result: a 50-ft. by 60-ft. bucolic 
semiabstract that shows 36-ft.-high 
green grass growing, a blue sky, a white 
cloud and a red and yellow towerlike 
structure, There is also an arrow point- 
ing topside—in case anyone needs to 
know which way is up. 

The mural has fascinated local res- 
idents—a mixed bag of Village hippies, 
Poles, Ukrainians and Puerto Ricans. 
“At first.” says D’Arcangelo, “they 
thought it was going to be some sort 
of a sign, and kept asking which com- 
pany was putting it up. We kept telling 
them, ‘We are painting this for you.’ 
Pretty soon, they began to like the 
idea.” Only problem: if a new building 
goes up in the parking lot, there goes 
the mural, sealed off from sight be- 
tween old wall and new. 


PAINTING 


Master of the Wharves 

August 5, 1830. Having done all my 
usual ‘duties at the office, 1 thought I 
would go down to see how the pictures 
by Salmon would sell. They are all of 
them very pretty, but I held in exceed- 
ingly well until the close, when one 
came up which I could not resist, and 
immediately repented of the act. 

—Charles Francis Adams 

Fortunately for Adams, it was too 
late. The auctioneer’s hammer had al- 
ready fallen, and the painting was de- 
livered in due time to its new owner. 
“I was confirmed of my opinion of its 
merit,” noted the crusty diarist judi- 
ciously on Sept. 24. Posterity agrees 
with his evaluation. In the 1830s, a mar- 
itime scene by Robert Salmon (see 
color) brought around $30 apiece. To- 
day, Salmons sell for between $10,000 
and $15,000. A recent exhibit of 93 can- 
vases at the DeCordova Museum in 
Lincoln, Mass., organized with the help 
of Dartmouth Art Historian John Wil- 
merding, drew some 8,000 visitors, and 
resulted in the rediscovery of 30 Salm- 
ons by dealers and Boston families. 

An Eye for Reality. To be sure. 
Salmon is esteemed by 20th century 
Brahmins for slightly different reasons 
from those which made him Boston's 
most fashionable marine painter of his 
day. Having plied his trade for 30 years 
as a relatively unknown maritime artist 
in Liverpool and Scotland, Salmon emi- 
grated to Boston in 1828 at the age of 
53. He found it the center of youthful 
America’s bustling maritime commerce. 
Prosperous merchants commissioned 
portraits of their stately brigs and pack- 
ets, much as doting mammas demand 
likenesses of their children. 

Salmon, described as “a small man, 
unmistakably Scotch, a man of very 
quick temper,” soon had all the commis- 
sions he could handle. The Boston Daily 
Advertiser praised him because “his 
views are always correct, seeming like 
the present reality of the thing represent- 
ed.” His literalness appealed to Bos- 
ton's practical Yankees, and until 1840, 
when he dropped from sight, his client 
roster included virtually every merchant 
family in Boston. 

A Touch of Genius. The names of 
the ships that Salmon sought to immor- 
talize are mostly forgotten, but his views 
of the waterfront retain their honesty 
and vigor. For his backdrops, he rarely 
ventured farther north than Nahant or 
south beyond Squantum, and his finest 
canvases detail the disciplined confusion 
of the wharves in Boston's central har- 
bor. Beyond being a realist, Salmon 
also had a touch of genius. He was the 
first painter to bring English landscape 
techniques to the New World; in fact, 
his style was much imitated by New 
England artists. Says Dartmouth’s Wil- 
merding: “Anyone with an eye could 
see that he had the talent of an artist. 
He could infuse his scenes with the qual- 
ity of light.” 
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Spyglass views (above) magnify details of Robert Salmon’s 
1829 “Wharves of Boston,” capture bustle of dockside 


Quincy Market rotunda (far right) is still harbor landmart 





Overall panorama was intended as portrait of majestic three- Despite crest on sail, ship has never been identified, but crisp 


masted merchant vessel on right and was probably commis- details, briny lap of wavelets, judicious maritime clutter brine 


sioned by prosperous New England trader who owned her to life a sultry summer's day of more than a century ago 









This oak tree can drink up to 

300 gallons of water a day. 
But it uses less than one 

quart for making wood. 







At the tips of its roots, through tiny root hairs. a 
tree drinks water. Gallons every day. This water flows 
up through microscopic channels in the trunk. then 
Out into the branches, and, finally into the leaves 








And there. much less than one percent is 
used to make food for the tree—and eventually 






becomes wood. Of the 300 gallons this oak can 
absorb ina single day, less than one quart 
is used for making about three pounds of 
wood. The rest passes out of the leaves as 
water vapor 

This lavishness, however, is far from 
wasteful. The upward movement of water is ; 
vital to the complex processes thatkeepatree 
alive and growing through decades or centuries. 

To St. Regis, every aspect of a tree's life is 














of profound concern. Trees are our basic 





resource, From them we derive the wood that 
gives us our products. We make printing 
papers, kraft paper and boards. fine papers, 
packaging products, building materials, 
and products for consumers. 

Essentially, the life of the forest is 
St. Regis’ life. That is why—together with the 
other members of the forest products 
industry—we are vitally concerned with 
maintaining the beauty and usefulness of 
America’s forests for the generations to come 
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Root systems 
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By usual practice, huge 
ore trucks would roar up 
ramps out of the pit, 
struggle over several 
miles of winding road to 
the crusher plant. Slow, 
expensive haulage—too 
costly for ore that 
averages only 15 pounds 
of copper per ton. 


So here at Cananea, 
Sonora, Mexico, 
Anaconda came up with 
a new idea. Put gravity 
to work at the start. 
Loaded ore trucks run 
only inside the pit, mainly 
downhill, to dump their 
loads down this 

(1) 500-foot shaft. 


@ Here, under the ore body, 
a crusher reduces ore chunks 

to a size that can be handled on 
a conveyer. 





nd atake out fo) g= 
itdown 





® At this point, ore handling costs 
have been cut 90%. Another marginal 
copper ore body has become a 
producing open-pit mine. And a 
substantial addition has been made to 
the world’s copper reserves. It’s another 
example of how Anaconda is constantly 
advancing the skills and sciences 
involved in obtaining vitally needed 
metals from the earth. The Anaconda 
Company, 25 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 10004, i103 


@ Then a mile-long 
conveyer system, partly 
underground and partly on 
the surface, speeds the ore 
to the start of the ore 
processing line. 


SHOW BUSINESS 





BOX OFFICE 


Upsurge for the Movies 

At the Moscow Film Festival last 
week, Jack Valenti, go-go president of 
the Motion Picture Association of 
America, seemed to be working as hard 
for old boss L.B.J. as for the M.P.A.A. 
Finding the war in Viet Nam a “trou- 
bling sore point” among the Soviets, 
Valenti gave his hosts the highest as- 
surance that President Johnson “wanted 
peace and an honorable settlement.” 
After all, explains Jack, during his White 
House days he read “every raw inch of 
intelligence that crossed the President’s 
desk.” Otherwise, Valenti found “the 
spirit of Glassboro very much alive 
and breathing” during his mission to 
Moscow, proudly announced that the 
dozen U.S. entries pulled more than 
half the festival attendance. 

The box-office news was bullish at 
home too, as Valenti issued an annual 
report—his first and the association's 
first since 1956. Items: 
> Box-office gross in the U.S. was up 
11% in 1966, to $980 million, and will 
keep climbing this year. The 1967 pro- 
jection of $1,005,000,000, though, is 
far below the all-time high of $1,594,- 
000,000, set in 1947 before TV 
> Overseas grosses of the major U.S. 
studios last year rose 12% over the 
1964-66 average, providing 53% of 
Hollywood's total take. 
> The number of pictures produced by 
major Hollywood studios is up 22% so 
far this year, should hit 200 by De- 
cember, the most since 1961. 
> The number of movie houses in the 
U.S. increased to 13,400, up 400 over 
last year. The trend is toward shop- 
ping-center sites in the suburbs, where 
75% of the new houses are located. 

Bigger Haul. One factor in the im- 
provement of movie fortunes is the suc- 
cess of road shows, the reserved-seat 
blockbusters that are increasingly oc- 
cupying the major theaters. “Road 
shows,” says 20th Century-Fox Pres- 
ident Darryl Zanuck, “have put motion 
back in motion pictures and put the in- 
dustry back in high gear.” It was Zan- 
uck’s exploitation of the road show, 
beginning with The Longest Day in 
1962, that turned the Fox ledger’s $40 
million loss that year into a $12.5 mil- 
lion gain in 1966. Altogether this year, 
the studios will release eight road-show 
films, next year at least ten. Last week 
half of Variety's top ten grossers in 
the U.S.—Thoroughly Modern Millie, 
Sand Pebbles, A Man for All Seasons, 
Grand Prix, and The Taming of the 
Shrew—were on a reserved, or “hard- 
ticket,” basis. 

Zanuck and his counterparts have 
found, as one of them put it, that “the 
road show is a gamble over a longer 
haul for a bigger haul.” The haul is lon- 
ger because hard-ticket attractions in- 
volve higher production and promotion 
costs; and since they generally play only 
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once or twice a day in only one the- 
ater, they can’t gross as much, even 
with their higher admission prices, as 
the standard release that runs five times 
a day all over town. The haul gets big- 
ger, however, when the hard-ticket show 
goes into the second-run, or “grind,” 
theaters at regular prices. By that time, 
it seems like a bargain and often does 
S.R.O. business. The studios also cal- 
culate that the extra prestige and promo- 
tion for a road show ultimately en- 
hance its TV sales price. 

So far, the road-show gamble has al- 
most always paid off. Despite industry 
fears, the public has not balked at the 
$2.50-$5.50 hard-ticket range. “Price is 
not an objection,” says Columbia Pic- 
tures President Abe Schneider. “They'll 
pay anything to see what they want.” 
So willing is the public, in fact. that 
buyers have already booked up and 
bought out 78 benefit performances for 
the Manhattan engagement of Funny 
Girl, That film, starring Barbra Strei- 
sand, only began shooting two weeks 
ago and won't open until September 
1968. Star, a Gertrude Lawrence bi- 
ography with Julie Andrews (“queen of 
the road shows”), is expected to open 
the same week with a record $1 mil- 
lion advance. Inevitably, all this new 
zip in the industry has inflicted new wor- 
ries On One or two studio people. “If 
there are too many special pictures,” 
said an executive last week, “they won't 
be special any more.” 


THEATER ABROAD 
Desire Under the Tent 


Pablo Picasso should have stuck to 
painting. Back in 1941, he wrote a 
play called Le Désir Attrapé par la 
Queue (Desire Caught by the Tail). It 
was a jumble of absurdist fantasies, peo- 
pled with characters named Big Foot, 
Fat Anxiety, Thin Anguish, Round End 
and Onion, There was no plot—just a 
splattering stream of Freudian chaos, a 
surrealistic carnival revue dwelling on 
food, money and sex. Le Désir was per- 
formed twice, by experimental theaters 
in Manhattan and Vienna; shortly after 
the play was written, a cast headed by 
Jean-Paul Sartre and Simone de Beau- 
voir gave it a formal reading in Paris 
under Albert Camus’ direction. Nobody 
else had tried it since; the show is more 
of a happening than a play. 

Exactement! thought Jean-Jacques 
Lebel, the “pope” of European happen- 
ings. Last week, as part of his Festival 
of Free Expression, he and his hairy 
band of happeners staged the show in 
a blue tent pitched on the outskirts of 
the seaside resort of St. Tropez. 

The cast, which included Strip-teaser 
Rita Renoir as “Tart,” entered against a 
background of a pile-driving rock-'n'- 
roll band, go-go girls, and slides of 
Picasso paintings projected on the 
backdrop. Tart got right down to busi- 
ness, stripped to the waist and shim- 


mied around wildly, while the rest of 
the ensemble cavorted about in a gro- 
tesque little dance. 

The action throughout was punctuat- 
ed with flashes of eerie light and sound 
effects of thunder, lightning, sirens, 
whistles and whooshing jets. Exclaimed 
Big Foot at the close: “We sprinkle the 
rice powder of angels on the soiled bed 
sheets and turn the mattresses through 
blackberry bushes! And with all power 
the pigeon flocks dash into the rifle 
bullets! And in all bombed houses, the 
Keys turn twice around in the locks!” 

The performance may not have been 
exactly what Picasso had in mind, but 
the audience of 600 found it stimulat- 
ing, clapped loudly after every scene. As 
for a much-publicized urination scene 
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STRIPPER RENOIR IN PICASSO’S PLAY 
With all the power of a pigeon flock. 


—one reason why the mayor of St. 
Tropez had prohibited the performance 
in his town—it was, all things consid- 
ered, a model of discretion: Tart 
squatted in the middle of the stage while 
the sound track made appropriate noises. 

“We had to keep that scene,” says 
Lebel. “We're not at liberty to emas- 
culate a work of art in order to pander 
to bourgeois sentiment.” Still, he would 
have felt better if there had been just a 
few cries of moral outrage on opening 
night. “The fact that there’s so much op- 
position to the kind of thing we're 
doing,” he explains, “is what gives me 
faith that we're on the right road.” 


ACTRESSES 


Hayley at 21 

When 14-year-old Hayley Mills won 
a special Oscar for her 1960  perfor- 
mance in the ttle role in Pollyanna, 
Producer Walt Disney predicted that 
she would mature “into an actress more 
beautiful than Elizabeth Taylor and 
more talented than any star in motion 
pictures.” He was not far wrong. To- 
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Shouldn't 
they hear 
both sides? 


Within ten years, the 
young people of the 
Communist-ruled 
countries in Eastern 
Europe will help 
change our world, 
for better or worse. 
Shouldn't they 

hear both sides? 


Support Radio 
Free Europe. 
Send your contribu- F/ vy 


tion to Box 1967, : = 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


day, Hayley Mills lacks only Liz’s an- 
imal splendors. At 21, she is prettier 
than her pictures, and a natural actress 
of growing authority and range. 

Hayley came of age as a performer 
this month with the release of the poi- 
gnant British comedy The Family Way 
(Time, July 14). Playing a young new- 
lywed, she gives an affecting portrayal 
through a difficult and delicate meta- 
morphosis of moods. She is vulnerable 
as the courted virgin, bemused and for- 
giving at her raucous wedding recep- 
tion, exquisitely graceful in a kitchen 
bathtub scene, and ineffably tender 
when her husband proves temporarily 
impotent. What is most telling about 
her talent is that she has survived many 
cloying movie roles without picking up 
Hollywood tricks or mannerisms; the 
keynote of her performance is an over- 
powering honesty. 

Marquee Names. Looking back now, 
Hayley feels she was too dependent 
too long on her family. Until she was 
19, her parents picked all her film roles. 
That seems understandable enough, 
since her father is Actor John Mills 
(Tunes of Glory), one of Britain's peer- 
less pros, and her mother is Playwright 
Mary Hayley Bell. When the family 
was not on location, Hayley grew up 
in Berkeley Square, or on a Kent farm, 
and was educated at Elmhurst Ballet 
School. She and her brother Jonathan 
and sister Juliet were warned that the 
theater was “a jungle.” But just in case, 
recalls their mother, “I made sure I 
gave them names that would look nice 
on a marquee.” Juliet, 25, is a West 
End actress, and Jonathan, 17, is a bud- 
ding director. Hayley got into lights at 
age twelve when Film Director J. Lee 
Thompson saw her riding horseback 
and decided to test her for a part orig- 
inally intended for a boy. She won, 
and stole the film—the 1960 thriller 
Tiger Bay. 

That led to her long-term Disney con- 
tract—and Pollyanna, The Parent Trap, 
The Castaways, Summer Magic, The 
Moon Spinners and That Darn Cat. 
“Even though the stories weren't very 
real and the characters were essentially 
cardboard,” she says, “I was learning 
the mechanics of my craft, and had a 
chance to indulge myself.” But not too 
much. “If I got good notices for some- 
thing,” she recalls, “my family just said, 
‘That’s very nice, dear. Now go and 
make your bed.’ ” 

In between what she called the 
“goody-good” or “frilly-knickers” Hol- 
lywood films, she bit off some more 
demanding parts back home, including 
two in works written by her mother, 
Whistle Down the Wind and Gypsy 
Girl. The family, however, vetoed one 
particularly gamy role: the lead in Loli- 
ta. She was 14 then, and sees now that 
“I wasn’t ready for it.” 

Fellow Travelers. Her chance to 
grow up came finally with Family Way. 
Along the way, she flipped for her co-di- 
rector-producer, Roy Boulting. “Some- 
how,” she says now, “falling in love on 
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MILLS & BOULTING 
So much for Pollyanna. 


a set struck me like people falling in 
love with their psychiatrist or dentist 
or something. It sounds so foolish.” 
Sticks-in-the-mud have made much of 
the fact that Boulting is 54, is in the pro- 
cess of divorcing his third wife, and 
that he and Hayley travel together. 
“Goodness,” says Hayley, “some Peo- | 
ple are old-fashioned, aren't they?” 
Meanwhile, the two are preparing to 

collaborate again on their next film, A 
Nice Girl Like Me. “Its quite a mar- 
velous story,” Boulting says, “about a 
girl who gets involved in various love 
affairs. In a way, she’s like Hayley 
—brave, adventurous, free, although 
brought up in a conventional way.” 


TELEVISION 
Oh, Baby 


Daytime television’s big rage nowa- 
days is the leering “game” show: The 
Dating Game, The Newlywed Game, 
The Family Game. All involve calling 
upon men and women contestants to an- 
swer intimate questions about each 
other; these confrontations titillate the 
womenfolk at home, who presumably 
indicate their gratitude by rushing out 
to the supermarkets to buy countless 
boxes of soap and cans of hair spray. 
Last week a Hollywood packaging agen- 
cy announced that it was working up 
yet a new variation on the theme. It 
will be called The Newly Pregnant. 
“Specifically,” explained one of the pro- 
ducers, “it’s a group of three pregnant 
women who appear onstage while their 
husbands are kept in an isolation booth. 
The women are asked questions about 
raising children. Then they go into the 
booth, and their husbands are asked 
the same questions. The couple whose 
answers most nearly match win com- 
plete free hospital care and perhaps 
layettes and things like that.” 
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TRAVEL 
Tips About Trips to the U.S.S.R. 


Now that the Soviet Union has re- 
built the cities that were devastated by 
the German army in World War II, 
and now that the Cold War tension of 
the Stalinist era has eased, Russia is be- 
coming an increasingly popular target 
for tourists. In 1956, fewer than 500,000 
foreigners were adventurous enough to 
travel through the  U.S.S.R.—one- 
eighth the number that visited France 
the same year—and about three-quar- 
ters of them were from the Com- 
munist countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope. This year, which marks the 
SOth anniversary of the Revolu- 
tion, Russia expects more than 
1,500,000 tourists. At least half 
of them will be dutiful European 
Communists. But there will be 
many French and British, a few 
Arabs and Africans, and about 
25,000 Americans (up from 2,000 
a decade ago). 

If the Soviets have come rel- 
atively late to the realization that 
tourism is an excellent way to 
win friends and earn foreign ex- 
change, they are rapidly making 
up for lost time. At the moment, 
hotels in Moscow are booked sol- 
id. But new hotels are going up 
everywhere, including Moscow's 
vast Russia Hotel, now partly 
open, to be completed this fall. It 
will be the world’s largest, with 
3,182 air-conditioned rooms. Im- 
itating the U.S.’s interstate high- 
way system, Russia is building 
39,000 miles of two- and four- 
lane paved roads—punctuated by 
40 new motels. Formerly closed 
cities are being opened up, and in- 
ternal flight schedules are being 
expanded, This fall, Pan Am and 
Aeroflot expect to commence di- 
rect flights between New York 
and Moscow (9 hr. 10 min., $548 on 
the 21-day excursion plan). And to make 
sure the tourist flow keeps up, Intour- 
ist, the state-run travel agency, is now 
priming the pump in good capitalist 
fashion with a $1,000,000-a-year ad- 
vertising budget abroad. 

Beating the Queue. The Russia that 
Intourist offers, according to recent vis- 
itors, is long on art, buildings and the 
accomplishments of the Soviet Union 
(see color), but short on contact with 
the people, Still, as Mrs. A. Barnett 
Blakemore, wife of the dean of the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, found, 
“there’s hardly a place where you can 
get more for your travel dollar.” 

Almost inevitably, the first stop in 
Moscow is the Kremlin, which was 
opened to tourists nine years ago. With- 
in its massive crenelated walls is a dense 
microcosm of Russian history, from 
lovely churches and 17th century pal- 
aces to its most recent addition, the 
modernistic 6,000-seat Palace of the 
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Congresses. Though the Russians them- 
selves silently queue up for Lenin's tomb 
outside the Kremlin in a permanent 
line stretching halfway across Red 
Square, Intourist guides slip foreign 
tourists in near the front, and waiting 
time rarely exceeds 20 minutes. Due de- 
corum is advised; one U.S. tourist was 
asked by the guards to take his hands 
out of his pockets to show respect. 
"Dollar Shops."" The Moscow Met- 
ro, prime example of Russia's cleanli- 
ness, with its magnificently mosaicked 
underground stations, is another must, 
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TOURISTS IN BUKHARA 
Just don’t be careless or impulsive. 


as are the museums of art (particularly 
the Pushkin and the Tretyakov). Amer- 
icans who drop into GUM, the mam- 
moth department store, must be pre- 
pared for elbowing crowds and_ the 
Soviet system of shopping: the cus- 
tomer prices the item he wants, then 
pays for it in advance at the cashier's 
desk, returns to the display counter with 
receipt in hand to claim his purchase, 
Much better bargains are available to 
Americans at the “dollar shops” (called 
Beriozka), which accept foreign ex- 
change only, in return offer large dis- 
counts on everything from black caviar 
(81¢ an ounce) to folk art. 

Aside from a few tame youth cafés 
and sedate “Western-style” ballrooms 
from out of the 1930s or so, there is 
nothing resembling a nightclub in Mos- 
cow or elsewhere in the U.S.S.R. More 
interesting places to go in the evening: 
the Moscow Circus (bike-riding bears, 
acrobats on horseback) and the Bolshoi 
Ballet (6:30 p.m. sharp). 


“White Nights." For most tourists, 
Leningrad, the old czarist capital of St. 
Petersburg and cradle of the Revolution, 
with its superb setting on the Neva 
River, is the handsomest city in the So- 
viet Union. Number one draw is the 
Hermitage Museum, which contains a 
dazzling art collection of nearly 3,000,- 
000 works that includes a whole room 
of Rembrandts, and the world’s finest as- 
semblage of Gauguins, Matisses and 
early Picassos. Two other great sights: 
the Peter and Paul Fortress housing 
the tombs of all the Romanovs from 
Peter the Great to Alexander III (ex- 
cept Peter II), and the baroque gardens 
of Petrodvorets, the old Summer Pal- 
ace, 40 minutes outside town on 
the Gulf of Finland. A delightful 
summertime consequence of Len- 
ingrad’s northern location is the 
“white nights”—it stays light un- 
til around midnight and never gets 
totally dark. Another  conse- 
quence: summer evenings as chill 
as 40°. 

For a warmer and sunnier cli- 
mate, there is ancient Kiev, 490 
miles southwest of Moscow, on 
the Dnieper River. The Ukrainian 
capital, known as the “Mother of 
Cities.” dates back to the Sth cen- 
tury. It was Christianized by Vla- 
dimir I in the 10th century; the 
main shopping area is still called 
Street of the Cross. Today a gar- 
den city with many parks and 
chestnut trees, Kiev draws tour- 
ists to the gold-domed St. So- 
phia Cathedral, one of the great 
masterpieces of Russian architec- 
ture, and to the nearby ravine of 
Babi Yar, the infamous spot com- 
memorated in Evtushenko’s poem, 
where some 200,000 Jews and So- 
Viet prisoners were exterminated 
during the German occupation. 

Salt Mines & Big Brother. For 
the adventurous tourist with more 
time and money, there are now 
100 open cities to choose from. 
Easily reached by plane from 
Moscow are the workers’ Black Sea 
health resorts of Odessa, Yalta and So- 
chi, with their pebbled beaches, plump 
bikinied women and soft Mediterranean 
climate. Five hours by plane from Mos- 
cow are the ancient Asian cities of 
Tashkent, Samarkand and Bukhara, 
with beautiful mosques and colorful ba- 
zaars. Northeast of them lies Alma- 
Ata, a 20-year-old planned city that is 
the capital of Kazakhstan. The Sibe- 
rian scientific center of Novosibirsk was 
opened to foreigners last year and tour- 
ists Who wish to go farther out can go 
on to Irkutsk (8 hours from Moscow). 
There they can visit Lake Baikal, the 
world’s deepest. One taste of its pure wa- 
ters, and one will thirst for them for 
life. Or they can ask to see salt mines, 
which the Russians will gladly show 
them—they are all automated now. 

Distances in Russia are vast, and 
planes are the dominant mode of travel 
for tourists, who complain that many 
of them seem to be converted bombers, 
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HISTORY IN STONE: Outside Volgograd (formerly Stalingrad) 


iy Gases i ae G Sane | a colossal 170-ft.-high statue of Mother Russia 
hi uSSId aS a To ul ist vyees { commemorates the famous 200-day battle in which the besieged 


Russians turned back Hitler’s invading armies. 











VIEW OF THE KREMLIN: From 
the upper floors of Moscow’s 
brand-new Russia Hotel, 

guests enjoy this superb vista. 
Red Square is behind 

St. Basil’s Cathedral (at right). 
Military hardware is shown 
departing from May Day parade. 


NEW ARCHITECTURE: A showpiece in 
Russia’s effort to go modern, 
Moscow’s Palace of the Congresses 
is virtually indistinguishable from 
the Western culture-center look. 
Built right inside the Kremlin’s walls, 
it is used for the Bolshoi Ballet 

as well as political meetings. 


STALINIST ARCHITECTURE: The —> 
garish wedding-cake style 
marks the buildings of Moscow’s 
elaborate Exhibition of 
Economic Achievements. Models 
of farms, dams and luniks 
are relentlessly shown to tourists, 
but for Russians the big 
attraction is a chance to inspect 
@ standard passenger airplane. 





Pull 


MAGNIFICENT MUSEUM: Leningrad’s Hermitage 
(above and at right), which houses one of 

the world’s greatest art collections, 

was the Winter Palace of Peter the Great, 
who founded city and named it St. Petersburg. 





SAWDUST ARENA: Russian circuses are small, intimate and popular, 
with the audience sitting close to the single ring. 

Here, at the Moscow Circus, a bareback rider is caught in a pose 
that vividly recalls Seurat’s famed painting. 


PLEASURE PARK: The gardens of the Czar’s summer palace, 
18 miles outside Leningrad, with their 

baroque statuary, splashing fountains and shaded paths, 
look opulently decadent to any good Communist. 
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EXOTIC PROVINCE: In distant Alma-Ata, 
2,000 miles southeast of Moscow, 
tourists dine at the Kazakhstan Hotel. 
The handsome mosaics reflect the 
strong Persian influence in the region. 





PRESERVED ANTIQUITIES: Kiev, 

capital of the Ukraine, is celebrated 
for its ancient churches, 

of which the most famous is St. Sophia, 
built in 1037 and now a museum. 
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BUSY WATERWAY: Russia’s rivers are thronged with 
first-rate cruise ships, one of the most popular means 

of sightseeing with locals and tourists alike. 

Here, three dock at pier in the Volga River at Volgograd. 


BARGAIN BUYS: Tourists pay for most 
things with coupons, but not at 
Moscow’s special shop for foreigners, 
where duty-free merchandise, 
purchased with foreign exchange, 
ranges from jewelry to rugs 

or this Persian-lamb coat for $165. 


FAVORITE RESORT: Lights of the cruise ship 
Stella Polaris, whose trip began 

in New Orleans, form backdrop for diners 
at Yalta’s open-air Ukraine Restaurant. 
Though the beach is grey pebbles 

rather than sand, the warm waters of this 
Black Sea resort draw Russians in droves. 
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with inadequate air conditioning and 
pressurizing—and that the pilots bank 
too sharply. Where the cities are close 
together, a train ride is worth it for the 
experience of traveling in a de luxe 
“soft seat” car, at the end of which 
there is always a samovar of hot tea 
warmed by live coals, 

For the unhurried tourist, there are 
trips by steamer, excursion boat or hy- 
drofoil on the Volga and Don rivers 
from Kazan to Volgograd to Rostov- 
on-Don, along the Dnieper from Kiev 
to Kherson, up the Neva from Len- 
ingrad to Petrodvorets, For the most 
part, tourists report that the equipment 
is modern and the service excellent. 
Says Pomona, Calif., Attorney Graham 
Talbott, who took his wife on a six-day 
cruise down the Danube from Vienna 
to Yalta: “The only annoying aspect 
was a Big Brother speaker over your 
bed that never quit issuing orders from 
the time it woke you up at 7 a.m. 
There wasn’t a switch to turn the blast- 
ed thing off.” 

The ABCs. Apart from scenery, ar- 
chitecture and art, there are also 
glimpses of the formidable Soviet sys- 
tem that Americans have talked, read 
and worried about for more than a gen- 
eration. Some U.S. visitors feel that 
they are embarked on a bold expedi- 
tion. “Hello, there, everyone,” one 
American chortled cheerfully as he 
walked into his first Moscow hotel room. 
“If anyone was listening,” he confided 
later, “I just wanted them to know I 
was friendly.’ Most visitors leave con- 
vinced that rooms are no longer bugged, 
nor do they have any sense of being fol- 
lowed. They all agree, however, that 
plans should be made well in advance, 
and a plan once made should be adhered 
to. The Soviet travel bureaucracy takes 
a dim view of impulsiveness. 

Intourist has a near-monopoly on 
tourist bookings, having contracts with 
some 80 North American travel agen- 
cies. At least a month should be al- 
lowed for confirmation of bookings, and 
the whole trip must be paid for in ad- 
vance, The de luxe plan of travel is the 
only way that individuals and couples 
may go during July and August, and it 
is a bargain. For $35 a day ($50 for cou- 
ples) the de luxe tourist receives cou- 
pons providing for lodging, meals 
(breakfast, lunch, tea and dinner), three 
hours’ use of car and driver and In- 
tourist guide—in practice, the guide will 
work longer on request. There is no 
choice of hotels. Indeed, unless a tour- 
ist pays a $25 surcharge, he cannot 
discover where he is being lodged until 
he arrives. 

In preparing for the trip, Nagel's 
U.S.S.R. Travel Guide ($8.95) is in- 
dispensable. Trying to master the Rus- 
sian language in a hurry is hopeless, 
but it is a good idea to learn the Cyril- 
lic alphabet. Many words, especially 
on signs, are really French or English; 
pecropan simply spells “restaurant,” 
rexedou spells “telephone.” It also helps 
to memorize about a dozen words or 
phrases such as “please” (pronounced 
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puzhal'sta), “thank you” (spaseeba), 
“now” (saychas), and “then” (parom), 
for restaurant ordering. The larger In- 
tourist restaurants have menus in four 
languages including English, and it is a 
good idea to liberate one—preferably 
with permission—as soon as possible. 
Thus armed, the visitor finds it easy to 
order meals in out-of-the-way restau- 
rants where only Russians go. 

Pigeons & Pornography. Even in 
summer, the suitcase should contain 
warm as well as summer clothing, plen- 
ty of color film to be developed back 
in the U.S., a rubber sink stopper (many 
of the sinks are plugless), toilet paper 
(public washrooms don’t provide any), 
a small short-wave radio for picking 
up the BBC or Radio Free Europe (the 
only English-language sources of non- 
Party-lining news) and an assortment 
of gifts. Tipping is officially not al- 
lowed, and many Russians are insulted 
by the offer of money. But Intourist 
guides gratefully accept paperback edi- 
tions of Hemingway, Faulkner and Sal- 
inger, jazz records, makeup, ballpoint 
pens and chewing gum. 

Entering and leaving Russia, many 
tourists zip right through customs with- 
out so much as opening a bag, while 
others get a thorough going-over. Vis- 
itors are allowed to bring in the usual 
items for personal use duty-free. Not 
to bring: Soviet currency, firearms, pi- 
geons, pornography or propaganda. 
Tourists are asked to declare any gold 
they are bringing in and, since customs 
officials seem obsessed with this, it is 
not a time to be careless. An over- 
looked charm bracelet has been known 
to result in a lengthy inquisition. 

Follow the Rules. After clearing cus- 
toms and converting currency at the 
State Bank window (official rate: | ru- 
ble=$1.11; there are 100 kopecks to 
the ruble), the visitor checks in with Air- 
port Intourist, then heads by car for 
his hotel. There he will be relieved of 
his passport, but he shouldn't panic. It 
will be returned before the end of his 
stay. Next morning, promptly at 9, the 
car and Intourist guide arrive to start 
the sightseeing. The guides are most 
often attractive, bright, well-trained sin- 


gle girls in their 20s, eager to point out 
Soviet accomplishments, and thorough- 
ly indoctrinated. The tourist picks up a 
fresh one in each city, keeps her for 
the duration of his stay. 

On balance, Intourist shapes up as a 
remarkably efficient, if fairly rigid, or- 
ganization (in Moscow there is even a 
special clinic to care for ailing for- 
eigners). But even so, the American 
who visits Russia should be prepared 
for frequent frustration. Mail from the 
U.S. takes seven to ten days. No tele- 
phone books are available, and the only 
way to reach a Russian is to know his 
number in advance. 

No legitimate tourist need fear ha- 
rassment if he obeys the rules: Do not 
pinch souvenirs, no matter how insig- 
nificant, do not take photographs from 
planes or within the 15-mile border 
zone, and do not take shots of military 
and scientific installations, dams, bridges 
and tunnels. Above all, do not change 
money in the flourishing black market. 

Slow-Motion Service. Language, 
rather than ideological hostility, is the 
main barrier and, as a result, a trip to 
Russia is longer on sights than on per- 
sonal contact. When the custom of seat- 
ing strangers at the same restaurant 
table does bring the tourist face to face 
with an English-speaking Russian, the 
American will usually be grilled about 
his income and his car, and sometimes 
about integration, Viet Nam and the 
Middle East. 

The Russians are a well-disciplined 
people, and they get lots of practice; 
they stand in line for everything. For im- 
patient Americans, particularly at meal- 
times, the slow-motion service can be 
intensely frustrating. Lunch and dinner 
are two- to three-hour affairs. When a 
lazy waiter waves you off with the expla- 
nation that the dining room is reserved, 
simply say “delegatsia” without quaver- 
ing and you will probably be seated. If 
all else fails, take a hint from an In- 
tourist guide who, when confronted with 
a Moscow restaurant so full that the 
door was locked, summoned the man- 
ager and, pointing to his American com- 
panion, uttered the magic word, “Rocke- 
feller,” and in they went. 
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CHOIR AT RIO CONFERENCE 
When a babble of joy becomes a form of prophecy. 


RELIGION 





PROTESTANTS 


Pentecostal Tongues & Converts 

The crowd of 25,000 packing Rio's 
Maracanazinho Stadium included fave- 
la dwellers and members of Brazil's 
lower middle class, their swarthy faces 
reflecting their country’s racial mix. 
Decorously dressed in black suits and 
flowered dresses, they were moved by 
evangelical zeal: when a 2,000-voice 
choir began to sing, everyone joined in, 
Afterward, a trickle of shouted indi- 
vidual prayers grew into a_ waterfall 
roar. Last week’s rally, at the Eighth Pen- 
tecostal World Conference, eloquently 
illustrated the power and missionary 
success of one of the century's fastest- 
growing religious movements. 

Pioneered by a_turn-of-the-century 
Kansas Methodist preacher, Charles F. 
Parham, Pentecostalism asserts as_ its 
basic tenet the need for baptism by the 
Holy Spirit, the supreme manifestation 
of which is glossolalia, or speaking in 
tongues. Dissatisfied with the institution- 
alized quality of Methodist worship and 
spirituality, Parham took as his inspira- 
tion the message of Acts 2; 7-4, which 
tells how, as the disciples assembled on 
Pentecost, “there appeared unto them 
cloven tongues like as of fire. And they 
were all filled with the Holy Ghost, 
and began to speak with other tongues.” 
Hoping to receive the spirit, Parham 
and a group of students at Topeka’s 
Bethel Bible College spent an entire 
day in prayer; finally, after hours of sup- 
plication, a girl participant burst into 
an unintelligible babble. Modern Pen- 
tecostalism was born. 

In a Trance. The movement, now 
worldwide, burgeoned to more than 12 
million faithful belonging to a host of 
evangelical denominations, the largest 
of which is the Assemblies of God 
(U.S. membership: 572,000). Tradition- 
ally strong in the rural South, Pen- 
tecostalism has made notable recent 
gains among urban Negroes and Puer- 
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to Ricans, and has even taken root on 
U.S. college campuses. For those who 
have received the gift of speaking in 
tongues, it can be an ecstatic occur- 
rence. Glossolalia usually happens at 
the climax of a Pentecostal service, 
when the revivalist “lays on hands”’— 
places his hand on the head of a be- 
liever, who frequently enters a trance- 
like state, begins to utter a stream of 
glottal syllables that Pentecostalists re- 
gard as prophetic speech. 

Abroad, Pentecostalism has spread to 
more than 90 nations from Australia 
to South Africa and South Korea to 
Finland. Nowhere has it found more ar- 
dent followers than in Brazil. There 
are now 2,600,000 Pentecostalists in 
that nominally Catholic country—a gain 
of 1,100,000 since 1962. A major rea- 
son for the harvest is that, despite the 
Brazilians’ traditionally easygoing ap- 
proach to religion, many seem to be 
drawn by the intimacy and fervor of 
Pentecostal services, the joyous and un- 
inhibited hymn singing, and the upright 
rigidity of the church’s moral standards 
(no smoking or drinking). 

Delegates to the conference had an- 
other reason, provided by recent po- 
litical events, for joy. As fundamentalists 
who interpret the Bible literally, and 
who confidently await the second com- 
ing of the Lord, they are almost as 
enthusiastic as Zionists about Israel's 
victory over Egypt. For that, the Pen- 
tecostalists claim, is a sign that God's 
kingdom is closer than ever, 


HERESIES 


Triumph of Modernism 

In the early 20th century, the Ro- 
man Catholic Church had its own se- 
cret police. A zealous Vatican function- 
ary, Monsignor Umberto Benigni, set 
up a group of trusted clerical intorm- 
ers, called the Sodalitium Pianum, to 
spy on priests and even bishops suspect- 
ed of heresy. Benigni’s ecclesiastical 


SMERSH even had its secret code and 
pseudonyms: then-reigning Pope Pius 
X was “Lady Micheline,” and the Vat- 
ican Secretary of State, Cardinal Merry 
del Val, was “Miss Romey.” 

The target of Benigni’s agents was 
the heresy of modernism—a broad term 
encompassing the efforts of certain 
scholarly priests and laymen to bring 
Catholic teaching into line with con- 
temporary scientific and philosophic 
thought. In 1921, long after the leading 
modernists had been excommunicated, 
Pope Benedict XV sensibly suppressed 
Benigni’s spy ring. The memory of mod- 
ernism has been kept alive, however, 
by a solemn oath against the heresy* 
that every Catholic priest since 1910 
has had to take before receiving holy or- 
ders. Last week, Vatican sources report- 
ed, Pope Paul VI decided to abolish 
the oath-taking requirement, which a 
generation of seminarians has viewed 
with bemusement if not contempt; in 
the future, priests will simply be re- 
quired to make a general statement of 
support for the teachings of the church. 

History's Backwater. Modernism 
flowered at a time when Catholicism 
seemed to be a backwater of intellectu- 
al history and the Pope was the in- 
transigent “prisoner of the Vatican.” 
By far the most famous modernist was 
Abbé Alfred Loisy (1857-1940), a 
Frenchman, whose book The Gospel 
and the Church (1902) used the critical 
tools of modern Scriptural scholarship 
to justify the dogmatic development 
from primitive Christianity to the com- 
plex Catholicism of his time. In so 
doing, he conceded that the doctrines 
of the 20th century church were dif- 
ferent from the simple faith of Jesus’ 
first disciples—a judgment that Rome 
denounced as heretical. In his 1907 en- 
cyclical, Pascendi, Pius X issued a for- 
mal condemnation of modernism as “the 
compendium of all heresies,” making 
several allusions to Loisy’s work; one 
year later, Loisy was excommunicated. 

In England, the modernist movement 
found a voice in Irish-born Jesuit 
George Tyrrell. A convert from Prot- 
estantism, Tyrrell proposed that the 
church restate its beliefs in the light of 
discoveries made by science and phi- 
losophy—a view that Rome found no 
more palatable than the novelties of 
Loisy. Expelled from the Jesuits, Tyr- 
rell was excommunicated in 1907; he 
refused to confess his errors, died two 
years later. Yet even Pius X was moved 
by Tyrrell’s death. “Unlike most arch- 
heretics, he died a good Christian,” the 
Pontiff was said to have told a friend. 

At its peak of influence, modernism 
was an intellectual movement involving 
at most a few thousand avant-garde 
Catholics in France, Germany, England 
and Italy. The church nonetheless 
moved to suppress it as if a phalanx of 
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Among other things, the 600-word oath re- 
quires seminarians to state that they believe 
in miracles and also in rational proofs of 
God's existence, and that they “totally reject 
the heretical notion of the evolution of 
dogmas.” 
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Luthers were in its midst. Pius’ en- 
cyclical Pascendi ordered that all sem- 
inary teachers who were tainted by the 
heresy be fired, required bishops to take 
other stern measures to eradicate the 
spiritual disease. Loyal Catholics sus- 
pected of involvement with the move- 
ment were forced to issue humiliating | 
public denunciations of modernism. 

Stunted Development. Some church 
historians now contend that the repres- 
sive measures of Pius X (who was pro- | 
claimed a saint in 1954) stunted Cath- | 
olic intellectual development for a | 
generation, Biblical experts were partic- 
ularly suspect. For years Catholic ex- 
egetes were required to abide by the 
conservative judgments of the Pontifical 
Biblical Commission, set up at the begin- 
ning of the century: among its dicta 
was the ruling that Moses authored the 
Pentateuch—even though it contains an 
account of his death clearly penned cen- 
turies later, Not until Pius XII’s 1943 
encyclical, Divino A fflante Spiritu, were 
Catholic Biblicists able to study Scrip- 
ture with the same freedom enjoyed by 
their Protestant counterparts. 

Shortly before his death, Tyrrell 
wrote to a friend that “my failure and 
many another may pave the way for 
eventual success.” Today, Loisy’s argu- 
ment that the Bible must be scrutinized 
in the light of scholarship is an accept- 
ed premise of Scripture experts: Tyr- 
rell’s proclamation that the church needs 
to restate its faith in the language and 
terms of modern man is a common- 
place on the lips of Popes. Whatever 
their specific errors—and most of their 
writings look terribly dated today—the 
modernists have a fair claim to be re- 
garded as genuine precursors of the | 
gilli tates | ,,. about to land on a secluded Bahama out-isiand with 
om you as pilot in command! Impossible? Not at all. Start flying lessons now, and 
| you could have your private pilot's license in time for the annual Bahamas 
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It doesn't take years to become a good safe pilot. The easy-to-fly Piper 
Cherokee and modern audio/visual training aids your Piper dealer uses assure 
rapid progress and make flight instruction an engrossing, fascinating, reward- 
ing experience every step of the way. 
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~ $5 Flight Lesson 
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Special Introductory Flight Lesson offered by your nearby Piper 
dealer for just $5 will let you see what flying’s like. With an expert 
government-rated flight instructor, you'll tly in the modern low-wing 
Piper Cherokee, the plane with total flying ease, “air cushion” land- 
ings, better stability, cleaner aerodynamic lines. Quiet, comfortable, 





Visit your Piper dealer. He's listed in the Yellow Pages, 
or write for “Learn to Fly” information kit, Dept. 8-T, 


\ PIPER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Lock Haven, Pa. (Main Offices) * Vero Beach, Fila. 





LOISY (CIRCA 1905) 
An end to ecclesiastical SMERSH. | VACATION HINT, In just 2 week you can probably be flying solo! Any more rewarding way to spend part of your vacation? 
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NEWSPAPERS 
Playing It Cool 


As rioting broke out in Negro slums 
this summer, no publications expressed 
more dismay than Negro newspapers. 
“Madness of the first degree,” said the 
Houston Forward Times. “The work of 
depraved minds who are too sick to 
know better.” The Chicago Daily De- 
fender has launched a contest for the 
best advice on how to “Keep a Cool 
Summer.” Even the paper's switchboard 
Operators are instructed to answer: 
“Keep a cool summer, hello.” 

Such moderation is characteristic of 
the Negro press, which takes a dim 


Meet Our ‘Keep A C 


names. Heroes of the moment—Thur- 
good Marshall or the first Negro as- 
tronaut—vare played up, but so are or- 
dinary people. The papers are running 
a lot of stories about Negro servicemen 
in Viet Nam (few of the papers oppose 
the U. S. involvement). “They can re- 
turn with or without the Medal of 
Honor,” says Chicago Defender Report- 
er Betty Washington. “We don’t care. 
They're our people.” When Amsterdam 
News Education Reporter Sara Slack 
writes up some child’s achievement in 
school, she often mentions the occupa- 
tion of the child’s parents: janitor, do- 
mestic, whatever. “We let the Negro 
child know,” she says, “that he doesn’t 
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20,000 SAY ‘NO’ TO VIOLENCE 


Bul Most Writers Want Freedom Quest Continued 
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DEFENDER FRONT PAGE 
Proud, positive and paying their way. 


view of Black Power hotheads. For the 
Negro press addresses itself to the Ne- 
gro community as a whole, which is 
overwhelmingly anti-riot. Along with 
their coverage of issues like housing, 
jobs and schools, the Negro papers re- 
port in conscientious detail the every- 
day undramatic events of community 
life—giving the publications a reassur- 
ing kind of small-town solidity. 

Militancy—within Bounds. When the 
big dailies began to cover civil rights 
in earnest a few years back, some jour- 
nalists thought Negro papers would 
have to fold. Instead, 39 new Negro 
weeklies and semiweeklies have been 
started in the past 24 years, bringing 
the total number of papers to 171. 
Many are making a profit. There are 
only two dailies: the aggressive Chi- 
cago Defender (circ. 32,000) and the 
conservative Atlanta Daily World (circ. 
20,000). The New York Amsterdam 
News (72,400) and Detroit's Michigan 
Chronicle (48,300) are the largest week- 
lies and among the best. 

The papers are full of names, names, 


have to come from a family of doctors 
or lawyers to succeed in life.” 

While stressing the old-fashioned 
American success story, the papers have 
not ignored the new militancy that is 
sweeping much of the Negro communi- 
ty. And sometimes their reporters can 
do a better job than white journalists. 
Chicago’s white dailies had attempted 
stories on the city’s Negro slums, but 
the Defender's Betty Washington was 
able to produce a much better account 
after going to live in the slums for sev- 
eral weeks. Charges of police brutality 
—the most frequent complaint—are 
commonplace on Page One. And mil- 
itancy—within bounds—seems to pay 
off. By concentrating on civil rights, 
the bouncy In Sepia Dallas has raised 
circulation from 5,000 to an estimated 
22,500 in three years; by contrast, the 
bland Dallas Express has slipped from 
9,000 to 4,900. Sensitive to the grow- 
ing pride in race, the papers are using 
the word Negro much less than before; 
the Amsterdam News has banned it al- 
together in favor of Afro-American. 
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“Our emphasis is on self-determination 
within the black community,” says Nige- 
rian-born Simon Anekwe, who writes 
a column on Africa for the News. 

The general level of makeup and writ- 
ing is lower than that of white dailies. 
The Negro papers often take a jocular 
view of crime. A columnist for the Am- 
sterdam News called “Mr. 125 Street” 
offers typical items:“Goldie Reed fled 
after his chin was creased while he was 
having a discussion with his wife... . 
Florence Smith of the Bronx and Ann 
Jackson of Brooklyn met in Harlem, 
and Jackson’s neck was sliced.” Such 
self-stereotyping repels many well-ed- 
ucated Negroes. “It hurts to read these 
papers,” says a Negro student at Dal- 
las’ Bishop College, “because it makes 
me aware of how much farther some 
of us still have to go.” 

Siphoned Staffers. The papers have 
a tough time finding qualified journal- 
ists—or keeping them. For this reason, 
white staffers are still to be found on 
Negro papers. Some editors look for 
promising high school students, then 
help pay their way through college, in 
the hope that they will join the paper 
after graduation. Even if they do, they 
are unlikely to stay. The white dailies, 
public relations firms and the Federal 
Government siphon off the best Negro 
journalists and leave the papers sorely 
understaffed. The Atlanta Inquirer in 
seven years has had eight different edi- 
tors. “As long as I've been in_ this 
business,” says Chicago Defender Pub- 
lisher John Sengstacke, “I've been run- 
ning a training school.” 

Nevertheless, Sengstacke is so con- 
fident of the future that last October 
he bought the eight ailing Pittsburgh 
Courier weeklies. This fall, he plans to 
make the local reporting of each of his 
papers available to all the others and 
rely much less on the wire services. 

“When Stokely Carmichael screams 
about negatives,” says Houston Forward 
Times Publisher Julius Carter, “we don’t 
bite our tongues and remain silent. We 
emphasize the positive. We aim our crit- 
icism at the Negro community, and 
this is why Carmichael calls us the 
‘Backward Times.’ We do this because 
we know that not only must the white 
community change, but we have to 
change also.” 


When Is a Failure? 


For the first time, Congress is in- 
vestigating the U.S. newspaper industry 
in depth. The impetus is a pending bill 
that would exempt consolidating news- 
papers from antitrust laws if one of 
the papers is “failing” financially. Al- 
ready under way for two weeks, hear- 
ings by Senator Philip Hart's Antitrust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee promise 
to be controversial—and prolonged. 
They may well outlast this session of 
Congress, as witnesses deliver not only 
their opinions of the bill but of the in- 
dustry’s troubles in general. 

A fairly typical consolidation pre- 
cipitated the hearings. To save the fail- 
ing Tucson Daily Citizen in 1940, the 
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Arizona Daily Star combined its ad- 
vertising and business departments with 
the other paper. Both remained sep- 
arate editorially, In 1965, the Star chose 
to sell. Under the 1940 agreement, the 
now prosperous Citizen had first op- 
tion: it bought the Star with the expla- 
nation that it would resell the paper as 
soon as a suitable purchaser could be 
found. At that point, the Justice Depart- 
ment filed suit not only to break up 
the merger but to nullify the original 
joint operating agreement as well 

Back from the Brink. To head off the 
suit, which is still pending in the courts, 
Arizona Senator Carl Hayden and 14 
other Senators co-sponsored the Fail- 
ing Newspaper Act. All the sponsors 
come from states in which there are 
newspapers with similar joint operating 
arrangements. The bill would permit 





JACK HOWARD TESTIFYING 
No takers for the dying. 


such setups as long as one of the con- 
solidating papers “appears unlikely to 
remain or become a financially sound 
publication”; the bill also permits out- 
right merger in the same circumstances. 
lestifying in favor of the bill, Tuc- 
son Citizen Publisher William A. Small 
Jr. contended that Tucson (pop. 257,- 
000) was simply not a big enough city 
to support two independent dailies. The 
Citizen, he said, had been on the “brink 
of death.” and the agreement with the 
Star had been a “life-saving device.” 
Jack Howard, president of Scripps- 
Howard, a chain with a total of seven 
joint Operating agreements, agreed, The 
effect of the bill, he said, is not to “re- 
strain competition but to preserve it to 
the fullest extent possible, to preserve 
two or more healthy papers where there 
otherwise would be only one.” 

Bad Psychology. Opponents of the 
bill were uneasy about giving legal sanc- 
tion to big dailies to consolidate on 
grounds as economic “fail- 
ure.” “It is unnecessary and psychologi- 
cally bad,” said New York Times Gen- 


Vague as 
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eral Counsel Louis M. Loeb, “for the 
press to take advantage of its political 
influence to get special advantages that 
other businesses do not enjoy.” Loeb 
saw no reason for the Government to in- 
terfere with most joint operations, un- 
less the “cooperating papers agree to 
fix rates below what may be justified 
for the purpose of obtaining an ad- 
vantage al the expense of competition.” 

Why not, suggested Press Critic Ben 
Bagdikian, offer dying papers for sale 
at a fair market price to independent 
buyers? To which Jack Howard replied 
that he and his co-publishers tried to 
give away the dying New York World 
Journal Tribune last spring, but there 
were no takers. “Nobody would accept 
it as a gift,” said Howard. Whether Con- 
gress believes the Failing Newspaper 
Act is the way to rescue insolvent pa- 
pers remains to be seen. A decision is 
sull innumerable witnesses away. 


MAGAZINES 


Freckled Superwoman 

One after another, U.S. magazines 
have investigated contemporary Califor- 
nia and found it superbad, supergood 
or supersomething. This month the La- 
dies’ Home Journal has discovered in 
California a superwoman—along with 
her superchildren. “She has slipped the 
old orders and mores.” the magazine 
proclaims. “The ‘back home’ social 
structure has evaporated. She has be- 
come scandal-proof. She is with ir in- 
tellectually, This Western woman lives 
in todays and thinks in tomorrows.” 

Just in case any readers doubt the 
depth of its study, the Journal explains 
that “Managing Editor Bruce Clerke 
has spent more of her time in Califor- 
nia than in New York during these 
recent months of preparation. Then 
Staffers Susan, Lyn, Poppy, Mary, Lois, 


Margaret and Trudy followed to see 
for themselves,” 
Despite the best efforts of Susan, 


Lyn, Poppy, Mary & Co., Californians 
protested that they could not recognize 
themselves in the superfroth concocted 
by the Journal—perhaps because most 
of the reporting dealt with Beverly Hills 
and Hollywood. 

The Journal gushes that California 
women are “more racially tolerant” than 
others—which may surprise 
who still resent the California voters’ al- 
most 2-to-1 approval of a 1964 state- 
constitutional amendment — (recently 
voided by the U.S. Supreme Court) 
that permitted discrimination in 
housing. The Journal claims that the 
California woman has a “deeper tin 
and more freckles.” One article asserts 
that the California woman is the “best 
possible wife,” while another notes that 
California’s divorce rate is twice as high 
as the rest of the nation’s. To the Jour- 
nals declaration that the California 
woman has “greater total freedom, yet 
greater personal security” Los Angeles 
Times Columnist Jack Smith scoffed: 
“Greater total nonsense.” 


Negroes, 


race 





MILESTONES 


Married. Yael Dayan, 28, novelist of 
Israel's young Sabra (native) generation 
(New Face in the Mirror), to Israeli 
Army Colonel Dov Sion, 46, whom 
she met last month on the Sinai front; 
and Assaf Dayan, 22, Tel Aviv actor, 
to Aharona Malkind, 22, his high school 
sweetheart; all for the first time, in a 
double Jewish ceremony, with Yael and 
Assat’s parents, Israeli Defense Minister 
and Mrs. Moshe Dayan, plus 1,000 high- 
ranking guests, in attendance; at the 
Dayans’ villa outside Tel Aviv. 





Died. James E. Foxx, 59, baseball's 
“Double X," who in 20 seasons (1925- 
45). mainly as a first baseman for the 
Philadelphia A’s, hit 534 homers, put- 
ting him second only to Babe Ruth 
(714) until 1966, when Willie Mays 
took over the runner-up spot: apparent- 
ly of a heart attack: in Miami. 


Died. Humberto Castello Branco, 66, 
former President of Brazil (see THe 
WorLb). 


Died. Albert John Luthuli, 69, Afri- 
ca’s first native Nobel laureate (for 
peace, in 1960), and one of its most 


articulate Champions of racial equality; 
of head injuries when he was struck by a 
train; near Stanger, South Africa, A 
teacher at Natal’s all-black Adams Col- 
lege, Luthuli first rose to world notice in 
1952 by helping to organize a defiant 
but nonviolent campaign against South 
Africa’s hated apartheid, to which the 
government reacted by stripping him of 
his Zulu tribal chieftainship, and finally, 
in 1959, virtually banishing him to his 
isolated farm, where in 1962 he wrote 
his anguished, eloquent autobiography, 
Let My People Go, 


Died. Basil Rathbone, 75, Holly- 
wood’s paragon of British urbanity, a 
rakish, aquiline-nosed immigrant from 
the London stage who menaced, mocked 


and often sleuthed his way through 
more than 100 pictures, including 16 
aus a resonant Sherlock Holmes, after 
Which he deserted Baker Street for a 


versatile Career in TV and on the Broad- 
way stage (1959's J.B.); of a heart at- 
tack: in Manhattan. 


Died. Lieut. General Lewis H. Brere 
ton, 76, pathfinder in military aviation, 
who with Billy Mitchell in the 1920s 
was in the thick of the fight to prove 
that aircraft could make junk out of 
Navy warships, in 1942 organized the 
India-based bomber that struck 
the first offensive blows in the Far East 
(against Japanese forces in the Burma 
area), later commanded the First Allied 
Airborne Army in its 1944 glider-and- 
parachute invasion of The Netherlands; 
of a heart attack; in Washington. 


lorce 


Died. Carl Sandburg, 89, giant of 
American letters (see THe Nation). 
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ESSO'S POLYURETHANE-FOAM TEST 
Tow it away and wring it out. 


TECHNOLOGY 
Mopping Up Oily Oceans 

In March, the grounded tanker Tor- 
rey Canyon spewed some 90,000 tons 
of crude oil into the coastal waters off 
southwestern Britain, Though only part 
of the oil reached the beaches, the ac- 
cident cost Britain $7,000,000 in clean- 
up charges, polluted the sea from Corn- 
wall to Brittany and dealt heavy damage 
to marine life in the area. And there 
are other vessels afloat that could make 
an even bigger mess. 

Already 200,000-ton tankers ply the 
seas; 300,000-ton vessels are on order, 
and the advent of 500,000-ton jumbo 
tankers is fast approaching. Even un- 
der normal circumstances, such ships 
slowly foul the sea with oily tank wash- 
ings, bilge and ballast water. 

Fortunately, research scientists on 
both sides of the Atlantic have just dem- 
onstrated two new substances that seem 
to do well at cleaning up oil-fouled wa- 
ters. In the U.S., Guardian Chemical 
Co. of Long Island City, N.Y., has pro- 
duced a hydrocarbon known as Poly- 
complex A. When the new substance is 
sprayed on a slick, it breaks down the 
oil into tiny particles, combines with 
them and forms a chemical complex 
that is readily degraded by bacteria, sun- 
light and air. “The bacteria have a 
hard time tackling a big oil slick,” says 
Guardian President Dr. Alfred R. Glo- 
bus. “Its like eating a rubber raincoat. 
By breaking the oil down we give them 
something they can chew on.” 

At a demonstration on the Delaware 
River, eleven gallons of 50% Polycom- 
plex A were sprayed on a 110-gallon 
oil slick. In two minutes, only a thin 
brown film remained; soon that dis- 
appeared. Similar tests conducted in 
tanks ashore proved just as successful. 
Six parts of Kuwait crude oil—the type 
carried by the Torrey Canyon—were 
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dispersed by one part of Polycomplex 
A in five minutes. 

Proven Principle. On the same day, 
Esso Petroleum of Great Britain held 
an oil disposal demonstration at its Faw- 
ley refinery near Southampton. Techni- 
cians poured a barrel of crude oil on a 
pond. then covered the slick with a 
shredded polyurethane foam developed 
by J. Bibby & Sons of Liverpool. The 
foam quickly turned black as it ab- 
sorbed the oil. The oil-soaked foam 
was then simply trapped and towed 
ashore, where Esso showed how the oil 
could be pressed out for reuse. 

Neither method has yet been tried 
on the open seas, where $26,400 worth 
of detergents are required to disperse 
100 tons of flouting oil, with no as- 
surance that it will not subsequently 
coalesce again. The cost of the Guard- 
ian dispersal agent would be around 
$7,000 per hundred tons of oil—which 
would have made the Torrey Canyon 
bill about $6,000,000. Because less foam 
is required with the Esso technique, it 
could further reduce the expense of oil 
dispersal to about $1,300 per hundred 
tons—plus the cost of application and 
collection—if it proves successful on 
the open ocean. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


Economy-Size Atlantis 

For 20 centuries and more, the leg- 
end of the lost Atlantis has had a 
powerful hold on the human imagi- 
nation. In his dialogues, Plato described 
Atlantis as an island “confederation of 
marvelous power” located near the 
Straits of Gibraltar, somewhere in the 
Atlantic. In Timaeus, he declared that 
one day the whole population “sank 
into the earth, and the island of At- 
lantis in like manner disappeared in 
the depths of the sea.” Plato dated the 
disaster as 9,000 years before the time 
of Solon, the Athenian statesman who 
lived in the 7th century B. C. But mod- 
ern oceanographers can find no trace 
of Atlantis—was Plato wrong? 

Perhaps not. Last week a U. S. ocean- 
ographer announced that what may be 
a completely intact Minoan city was 
unearthed recently on the Aegean is- 
land of Thera, now called Santorin. 
The discovery could well substantiate 
the most intriguing of all Atlantis the- 
ories—that Plato was right but simply 
mislocated Atlantis, which was actually 
an island kingdom comprising Thera, 
Crete and other Aegean islands. 

Divide by 10. That theory was pro- 
posed in 1960 by University of Athens 
Seismologist Anghelos Galanopoulos, 
who believes that Plato misread by a 
factor of 10 the dimensions of Atlantis 
and the date of its destruction given in 
an Egyptian manuscript. Dividing by 
10, Galanopoulos came up with an area 
roughly encompassing Thera and Crete; 
similarly reducing Platos date to 900 
years before Solon, he moved the de- 





struction of Atlantis forward to about 
1490 B.C. At about that time, a well- 
documented volcanic eruption plunged 
large portions of Thera into the sea, 
rained lethal vapors and debris on Crete 
75 miles to the south, and generated 
160-ft. tidal waves that battered Crete 
and perhaps Egypt as well. 

All this fascinated U. S. Marine Geol- 
ogist James W. Mavor Jr. of the Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institution, who 
sailed to Thera last year in the in- 
stitute’s research vessel, Chain. When 
his seismic profiles of the island showed 
geophysical conformations that seemed 
to match Plato’s description of Atlan- 
tis, Mavor organized a full-fledged ex- 
pedition headed by Greek Archacologist 
Spyridon Marinatos and including Pro- 
fessor Emily Vermeule, research fellow 
at Boston's Museum of Fine Arts. 
Shortly after the diggers arrived, they 
detected artifacts buried in a 2,.500-ft. 
swath across the island. Digging nine 
trenches, the group unearthed indica- 
tions of a city half a square mile in 
size that had once held an estimated 
population of 30,000. “The find was so 
astonishing,” said Mavor, “we were une- 
quipped to handle it.” 

Vintage 1500 B. C. Back in the 
U.S. last week to plan a major excava- 
tion, Mavor and Mrs. Vermeule gave 
the details at Boston’s Museum of Fine 
Arts. Apparently buried under volcanic 
ash and pumice during the Thera erup- 
tion, the city is 3,500 years old and so 
nearly intact that the archacologists 
found one-, two- and three-story houses, 
some of them over sunken cellars. Rest- 
ing within the structures were looms, 
vases similar to those found in Minoan 
ruins on Crete, jars containing a possi- 
ble mixture of ash, wine and olive oil, 
stone instruments, oil lamps, mortars 
and pestles. “There can be no question 
that the settlement was Minoan,” said 
Mrs. Vermeule. “The most dramatic as- 
pect was to be in those ancient houses 
and see the dark shapes of objects that 
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had been there undisturbed for 3,500 
years.” 

On the walls of the upper floors of 
the houses were frescoes depicting Mi- 
noan-like marinescapes. Although an- 
imal skeletons have been unearthed, no 
human remains—or gold—have yet 
been found. As archaeologists see it, 
this suggests that the inhabitants had 
some warning of the final eruption and 
fled—where, no one knows. 

Mavor’s expedition may have discov- 
ered the city none too soon. Each day, 
ancient houses on Thera are destroyed 
by mining companies that dig up fine 
ash for cement factories. To preserve 
their find, Mavor & Co. plan to buy 
the land over the interred city and 
begin a ten-year, $1,000,000 excavation. 
They will also try an unprecedented 
adaptation of mining to archaeology. 
Rather than ripping up the surface to 
expose the city, they hope to hollow 
out underground caverns and create a 
subterranean museum. 

The exact link between Thera and At- 
lantis may never be known, but the 
new find is an impressive clue. “Two 
years ago, I couldn't find a single ar- 
chaeologist interested in the Atlantis 
theory,” says Mavor. “Now several ad- 
mit there may be some connection.” 


SPACE 


Dead on Arrival 

As Surveyor 4 sped toward the 
moon's Central Bay at 5,938 m.p.h. 
last week, ground controllers at) Pas- 
adena’s Jet Propulsion Laboratory had 
high hopes that the unmanned space- 
craft would do everything it was told. 
Iwo earlier Surveyors had soft-landed 
on the moon with astonishing ease, sent 
back 17,465 detailed pictures showing 
even lunar pebbles. With a hinged alu- 
minum arm, Surveyor 3 had also 
scooped up lunar soil, helped deter- 
mine that the moon's surface is strong 
enough to bear a weight of 6 Ibs. per 
sq. in., more than enough to support 
the Apollo astronaut. 

Armed with a pair of 2-in. metal 
bars, one of them magnetized, Sur- 
veyor 4 was designed to test the extent 
to which material in the moon's crust 
may be attracted by a magnet. In turn, 
this information might have yielded new 
clues as to whether the moon's surface 
features were formed by volcanic activi- 
ty or by the impact of meteors. 

Something went wrong. What J.P.L.’s 
Surveyor Project Manager Howard J 
Haglund thought was “a perfectly nor- 
mal flight” abruptly ended less than 
two seconds before Surveyor 4’s retro- 
rocket was scheduled to stop firing 
40,000 ft. above the moon as all radio 
contact ended. The best guess at J.P.1 
is that the retrorocket exploded, blast- 
ing the craft to bits. Whether that actual- 
ly happened, or whether Surveyor 4 
disintegrated on impact, is a mystery 
that may never be solved—unless as- 
tronauts some day hike to the target 
site and examine the wreckage. 
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GOLF 


Champ from the Pampas 

Who has won more golf tournaments 
than any other pro in history? 

Not Walter Hagen, or Byron Nelson, 
or Ben Hogan, or Sam Snead, or Ar- 
nold Palmer—or any other American 
for that matter. The alltime champion 
is Roberto de Vicenzo, a balding, 44- 
year-old Argentine of Italian peasant 
stock who turned pro at 14 and posted 
his first victory three years later—shoot- 
ing a 277 for 72 holes that still stands 
as the course record at the Rosario 
Golf Club, 

In 20-odd years of carting his clubs 
around the world, De Vicenzo since 
has won upwards of 120 tournaments, 
including the national open champion- 
ships of Argentina (six times), Brazil 
(three times), Chile (three times), Jamai- 
ca (three times), Panama (twice), Uru- 


guay (twice), Mexico (twice), France 
(three times), Germany, Holland, Bel- 
gium and Spain. On Britain’s wind- 


swept par-72 Royal Liverpool Golf Club 
course two weeks Roberto fired 
rounds of 70, 71, 67 and 70 to beat De- 
fending Champion Jack Nicklaus by 
two strokes and add the prestigious Brit- 
ish Open title to his collection 

Although some experts rate De Vi- 
cenzo “the best striker of a golf ball in 
the world” for his smooth, powerful, 
self-taught swing, Roberto is virtually 
unknown in the U.S.—because he pre- 
fers competition abroad to the pres- 
sures of the U.S. tour. Not that U.S. 
courses or U.S. pros hold any particu- 
lar terror for him. Last year De Vicen- 
zo stopped off in Dallas to see friends, 
stayed long enough to win the Dallas 
Open and $15,000; this year, playing 


ago, 
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DE VICENZO 
A striker, not a swinger. 
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in only seven U.S. tournaments, he has 
earned a tidy $23,000, 

That, plus the $5,880 that his British 
Open victory earned him, is enough to 
keep De Vicenzo comfortable in his sub- 
urban villa in Ranelagh, 15 miles south 
of Buenos Aires. “Il work for the mon- 
ey I need,” he says. “but other money 
I don’t care much about, I am old, and 
J just like to sit.” 


THE OLYMPICS 
Ready for Breaking 


If everybody lives up to the letter of 


the law, the 1968 Olympics will be a 
very exclusive affair. The law is spelled 
out in the International Olympic Com- 
mittee’s new amateur pledge, which 
Went out to all nations last week. Barred 
from the Olympics are athletes who 1) 
have ever accepted a prize valued at 
more than $50, 2) have received scholar- 
ships for purely athletic abilities. or 3) 
have spent more than four weeks a 
year in training camp. Since the Inter- 
national Amateur Athletic Federation 
allows prizes of up to $70 to be award- 
ed at track meets, Rule No. | would 
bar practically anybody who has ever 
won an event at any major meet any- 
Where in the world. No. 2 ought to 
take care of most of whatever U.S. com- 
petitors are left, and No. 3 should rule 
out the Russians, who regularly train 
year-round while drawing pay checks 
from their obliging employer—the state. 

Naturally, as Willi Daume, president 
of the German Olympic Committee ob- 
served last week, “nobody will pay any 
attention to the rules.” 


PRIZEFIGHTING 
Bull Market 


Few brokers have ever heard of Clo- 
verlay Inc., but in its own way it ranks 
right up there with Xerox as a growth 
stock. The plungers who risked $250 
for a single share of Cloverlay stock in 
1965 have since received splits and divi- 
dends that have boosted the value of 
each original share to $3,600. And that 
was two weeks ago. Last week in Man- 
hattan, an ex-slaughterhouse laborer 
from Philadelphia named Joe Frazier 
stumped himself as the No. | contend- 
er tor Cassius Clay's vacant heavyweight 
title by stopping Canada’s durable 
George Chuvalo in the fourth round 
and Cloverlay Inc. started talking about 
another dividend 

Joe Frazier, 23, is 
only asset; the corporation 
manager and all training expenses, gives 
Joe S100 a week plus bonuses. A 5-ft 
11}-in. 204-pounder with a crushing 
left hook, a swarming attack and basic 
nouions of strategy (“I just want to put 
the other guy away as fast as I can”), 
Frazier hardly compares to Clay either 
in size or ability. But there are certain 
similarities, Like Cassius, Joe is an 
Olympic champion; he won the heavy- 








Cloverlay Inc.'s 
pays his 








FRAZIER AFTER BEATING CHUVALO 
Right off the ticker. 


weight tithe at Tokyo in 1964, Like 
Cassius, he is undefeated as a pro, and 
he has won practically all of his fights 
on knockouts—I5 out of 17, to be 
exact. 

With credentials like Frazier 
can afford to give himself a bye by re- 
fusing to fight in the World Boxing 
Association’s elimination tournament 
that begins in Houston next week. Flovd 
Patterson, Ernie Terrell and six other 
so-called contenders can go ahead and 
battle it out for the W.B.A.’s heavy- 
weight title. None of them was able 
even to dent George Chuvalo. And none 
will be able to call himself champion 
of anything until he fights Joe Frazier. 


those, 





BASEBALL 
Leo the Lamb 


The manager of the Chicago Cubs is 
obviously an impostor, The 1967 
son is already more than half over, and 
this fellow who says he is Leo (“The 
Lip") Durocher, 60, has not cursed a 
single sportswriter, or attacked a single 
fan, and has been thrown out of only 
two games all summer. 

The Cubs look suspiciously like im- 
real Chicago Cubs 
have spent the last 20 years languish- 
ing in the division, and they 
wound up the 1966 season dead last 

games behind the New York Mets. 
This year’s Cubs are acting like full- 
grown grizzlies. Four of them are bat- 
ting over .280; four are in double fig- 
ures in home runs. They lead the majors 


sea- 


postors, too. The 


second 


In runs scored (with 429), Thev have 
won seven of their last cight games, 
and at week's end they were locked 
in a te for first place with the St. 


Louis Cardinals 

Old Mellow. No team in modern 
baseball history has ever finished last 
one year and won a pennant the next. 
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But there has never been a manager 
like Leo Durocher, either. Gourmet, 
gambler, clotheshorse, man about Holly- 
wood, Durocher was one of baseball's 
most controversial characters when he 
managed the Brooklyn Dodgers and 
New York Giants to three pennants in 
the 1940s and 1950s. “Nice guys finish 
last,” was his famous motto. He was 
sued by a fan who claimed Leo had bro- 
ken his jaw, and he was suspended for 
the entire 1947 season by Commissioner 
A. B. Chandler, who finally decided 
that his conduct was “detrimental to 
baseball.” Dropped by the Giants in 
1955, he couldn't find another man- 
agerial job (he was a coach with the 
Los Angeles Dodgers for four years) 
until the Cubs called late in 1965. Arriv- 
ing in Chicago, Leo was the same old 
Lip. “If I can’t win with this group,” 
he roared, “I'll just back up the truck 
and get another.” 

When the truck hackfired and the 
Cubs finished last, Durocher realized 
his mistake. “Let me be the first to say 
I've mellowed.” he announced this 
spring. He did make a few cracks about 
the advancing age (36) of the Cubs’ 
two-time Most Valuable Player, Ernie 
Banks—"“Old grampa’s wearing out”— 
but he took those words back last week 
when Banks hit his 17th homer of the 
season. The rest of the Cubs got the 
sugar lip—and the results are astonish- 
ing. Pitcher Ferguson Jenkins, whose 
record last year was 6-8, is 12-7 this 
year. Centerficlder Adolfo Phillips, a 
.260 hitter in 1966, is batting .290. 
Third Baseman Ron Santo ranks third 
in the National League in homers (with 
19) and fifth in RBIs (with 62), 

So now it’s Leo the Lamb—at least 
for the moment. “These kids belong to 
a new generation,” he says. “They have 
to be handled differently.” 


FRED KAPLAN—BLACK STAR 





DUROCHER 
Sugar for the grizzlies. 
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THE LAW 





CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
Dealing with Drunks 


The “crime” that accounts for one 
out of three U.S. arrests, endlessly 
plagues police, clogs the courts, and 
crowds the jails is common drunkenness. 

Roughly 6% of American adults are 
alcoholics or “problem drinkers.” and 
U.S. law persists in treating even those 
who peacefully litter the streets as crimi- 
nals rather than sick people. 

In a 131-page report, the President's 
Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice recently con- 
demned the legal handling of drunken- 
ness as a total mess. In most cities, 
anti-drunk laws affect only the helpless 
and the homeless, never affluent alcohol- 
ics. In a nightly ritual, police skim the 
derelicts off Skid Row, parade them be- 
fore a magistrate and offer such un- 
scientific evidence as “staggering gait” 
that often overlooks other ailments. 
Rarely represented by counsel, the 
bleary defendant is invariably stuffed 
into the “tank” long enough to get some- 
what sobered up—then released and 
rearrested, often hundreds of times be- 
fore the pathetic cycle ends with burial 
in a pauper’s grave. 

Compounding the Problem. Because 
no other institution is prepared to cope, 
drunks continue to be a police responsi- 
bility in all cities, but are dealt with in 
wildly different ways. With one quarter 
of New York City’s population, for ex- 
ample, Los Angeles averages more than 
three times as many drunk arrests— 
100,000 a year. Yet, as the presidential 
commission sees it, arresting drunks is 
fruitless anywhere. Not only do “revolv- 
ing-door jails” intensify the despair that 
drives men to drink in the first place: 


they also compound the police prob- 
lem. In Washington, D.C., a survey 
turned up six chronic offenders who 
had been arrested a total of 1,409 times 
and served a collective 125 years in 
jail, In Los Angeles, 20% of drunk ar- 
rests involve repeaters who wind up in 
jail as often as 18 times a year. 

Until recently, American courts con- 
sistently held that an alcoholic was re- 
sponsible for his public drunkenness, 
because he had started drinking vol- 
untarily. But in 1962, the Supreme 
Court began eroding that fiction by rul- 
ing in Robinson v. California that drug 
addiction is a sickness that cannot be 
deemed a crime without violating the 
Eighth Amendment guarantee against 
“cruel and unusual punishment.” In 
1966, two U.S. appellate courts invoked 
Robinson to excuse alcoholics from 
charges of public intoxication. Yet in 
this past term, the Supreme Court re- 
fused to hear an appeal from an alcohol- 
ic despite a sharp dissent by Justice 
Abe Fortas, who argued that “the use 
of the rude and formidable weapon of 
criminal punishment of the alcoholic is 
neither seemly nor sensible, neither pur- 
poseful nor civilized.” 

Reformed Reformers. If the court 
eventually agrees with Fortas, authori- 
ties will have to develop public-health 
institutions far better prepared to han- 
dle the problem than they are now. 
For its part, the presidential commission 
urges more U.S. communities to em- 
ulate St. Louis, one of the few cities to 
Start a “detoxification” program. Large- 
ly because of that program, St. Louis 
at one point cut drunk arrests by 66%. 
Since 1963, St. Louis police have tak- 
en drunks to a hospital instead of a 
tank; now they see to it that drunks 


ALFRED STATLER 
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SLEEPING IT OFF IN MANHATTAN’S BOWERY 
Pathetic route to a pauper’s grave. 
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get treatment involving vitamins, seda- 
tion, counseling and group therapy. It 
a drunk does not need medical care, he 
can be held only until he sobers up— 
and never longer than 20 hours. In 
1965, St. Louis recorded only 2.445 
drunk arrests, while Washington had 
50,000. 

Other cities are moving toward re- 
form. New York's Vera Institute of 
Justice, a private foundation, will send 
three-man teams to the Bowery next 
fall to help get derelicts into an in- 
firmary and lodging houses run by the 
Bowery Mission or Salvation Army. In 
Boston, the South End Center for Al- 
coholics and Unattached Persons has 
counseled 1,422 alcoholics and referred 
as many as 153 a month to a drying- 
out facility, The Philadelphia Diagnostic 
and Relocation Service Corp., a non- 
profit center that helps derelicts move 
out of areas scheduled for redevelop- 
ment, got nowhere when it used gradu- 
ate students as workers. Now it sends 
reformed drunks, who get results. Of 
1,800 derelicts who received the Phil- 
adelphia group’s intensive treatment, 
1,000 left Skid Row, and most of them 
seem to have left it for good. 


LAWYERS 


Floriot Loses One 

When aerial hijackers delivered Moise 
Tshombe to an Algerian jail this month, 
his wife turned to one of the few men 
who might have saved her husband 
from extradition to the Congo—and al- 
most certain death, Parisian Lawyer 
René Edmond Floriot, 64, faced appall- 
ing odds: the Congolese had already 
convicted Tshombe of not only treason 
but also murder and robbery. With elo- 
quence, Floriot contended that the Con- 
golese had actually amnestied Tshombe 
last fall. But last week he lost. 

Though Tshombe could not be ex- 
tradited for purely political reasons, 
ruled the Algerian Supreme Court, “Al- 
gerian justice does not shield murder 
and robbery.” If President Houari 
Boumediene ratifies the Court’s decision 
Tshombe must go home—presumably 
to his doom. For the best-known avo- 
cat in the French-speaking world, it 
was a rare, bitter defeat. In 20,000 
cases, Floriot has lost only two clients 
to the guillotine and about ten to the fir- 
ing squad. 

In his most spectacular murder trial 
(1960), Floriot defended Swiss Lawyer- 
Politician Pierre Jaccoud, onetime dean 
of the Geneva bar. Police had the mur- 
der weapon; witnesses insisted that Jac- 
coud had shot and stabbed the father 
of a man who had stolen his mistress. 
But Floriot harried the witnesses into 
damaging concessions about the mur- 
der weapon, wrung lurid testimony from 
the mistress. He airily dismissed Jac- 
coud’s lack of alibi: “Only criminals 
have alibis. Intelligent people never re- 
member how they spend their evenings.” 
Jaccoud got seven years. 
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FLORIOT 
“Only criminals have alibis.” 


War Crimes. Last year Floriot de- 
fended two Paris detectives implicated 
in the kidnap-murder of Algerian Reb- 
el Leader Ben Barka; one was acquit- 
ted, the other got six years. In 1961, 
he braved President de Gaulle’s wrath 
in winning a suspended sentence for 
General Gustave Mentré, an 
conspirator in the Algiers coup. 

A demon for detail, Floriot furiously 
drives a research staff of six lawyers, 
known as “/'usine Floriot” (the Floriot 
factory). Gifted with prodigious mem- 
ory, he can simplify the most complex 
case for the dullest of jurors. While 
other French lawyers deliver elegantly 
vague speeches to nodding, berobed 
judges, Floriot deals in facts, not fo- 
rensic flourishes. In a profession heavi- 
ly weighted toward lawyers with social 
standing, Floriot has succeeded entirely 
on drive and shrewdness. 

Son of a Paris municipal clerk, Flori- 
ot studied law at the Sorbonne, started 
practicing before his 21st birthday. In 
the 1930s, he prospered by winning di- 
vorces for the wealthy in a week, though 
the cumbersome process usually takes 
two to three years in France. After the 
war, he unabashedly defended war crim- 
inals and collaborators. He saved Otto 
Abetz, the hated German ambassador 
to Paris, from execution; Abetz got 20 
years, was later freed, and died in a 
car accident. 

Defending Nero. Floriot also defend- 
ed Dr. Marcel Petiot who, between 1942 
and 1944, lured 63 Jewish refugees 
to his Paris house with promises of 
help; and was accused of robbing and 
killing at least 27 of them. Floriot 
proved that three or more of the al- 
leged victims were German agents and 
that some of them were still alive. But 
though Floriot won professional respect 
for his tenacious defense, Petiot went 
to the guillotine. Floriot went too—in 
France, the lawyer traditionally takes 
the last walk with his client. 


accused 
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QvOLKSWAGEN OF AMEMICA, INC. WAUGGESTED RETAIL PHICE, CAT COAST F.0.€, (S177 WEST COAST F.0.€.), LOCAL TAKES AND OTHER OEALER DEKIVERY 


All for the price of a fancier priced car. 


$3260 is the latest average price paid Of course our little package doesn't watch all the summer reruns in color. 


for a new car these days. (So says the include all those tricky little items you A lot of people frown on a Volks- 


Automobile Manufacturers Association.) find on those fancier-priced cars. {Like wagen because they feel it doesn’t offer 
$3260 will also buy you a new range, electric ashtray cleaners. Or headlights enough in the way of fancy 

a new refrigerator, a new dryer, a that disappear when the sun comes out.) gadgetry. 

new washer, two new television sets, a But it does include good food, clean Look again. 

record player and a $1639* Volkswagen, clothes, nice music and a chance to How fancy can get? 
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U.S. BUSINESS 





WALL STREET 
Rallying Round the Blue Chips 


Despite spotty corporate earnings re- 
ports and new talk about a tax in- 
crease, the unmistakable snort of the 
bull reverberated last week in the stock 
market. For the second week in a row, 
prices surged ahead and trading vol- 
ume on the New York Stock Exchange 
climbed to a new record, 58,194,770 
shares, an avalanche that strained the fa- 
cilities of banks and brokerage houses. 
The Big Board's year-old composite in- 
dex of all common-stock issues on three 
straight days eclipsed its May 8 peak 
of $51.93, reaching $52.18 at week's 
end. Reflecting a suddenly renewed pop- 
ularity among blue-chip issues, the bet- 
ter-known Dow-Jones industrial average 
rose every day for a 27.51-point gain 
on the week to 909.56, only .07 points 
below its 1967 high. Since July 1, the 
Dow barometer has risen nearly 50 
points, or 5.8%, erasing more than two- 
thirds of its 1966 decline. 

Following the Blueprint. Much of 
the fuel for last week’s advance came 
from the Government's report that the 
total U.S, output of goods and services 
increased $3.9 billion (adjusted for price 
inflation) during the second quarter. The 
nation’s economy thus grew at a true an- 
nual rate of 2!% over the last three 
months, a striking improvement over 
the troubled first quarter, Other econom- 
ic indicators buttressed the new buoy- 
ant feeling. June housing starts crept 
up 0.39% from May's rate of 1.3 mil- 
lion units a year: new durable-goods 
orders in June stayed well above their 
depressed levels of early 1967. 

Sull, Washington economy watchers 
were in some disagreement as to how 
far and how fast the economy is likely 
to rise amid growing labor unrest and 
slightly rising unemployment, and with 
the nation’s factories running at 84.7% 
of capacity, the lowest figure in three 
years. “The recovery is not going to be 
as prompt and vigorous as we thought,” 
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says a senior Federal Reserve Board 
economist. To the White House Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, the rebound 
looks “very satisfying—right on track.” 
Taking a middling view, Treasury Un- 
der Secretary Joseph Barr said: “The 
economy is following our blueprint, but 
it is about two months behind where 
we thought it would be.” 

Not even President Johnson's re- 
newed call last week for a 6% sur- 
charge on corporate and personal in- 
come taxes—which would further erode 
corporate profits—seemed to curb inves- 
tors’ appetite for industrial stocks. While 
some high-flying issues floundered— 
among them Xerox, Polaroid, Itek, Tel- 
edyne and Fairchild Camera—old_ fa- 
vorites moved up nicely. General 
Motors gained $5.25, to $84.88, and 
Bethlehem Steel, Goodyear, Standard 
Oil of California, Chrysler, and Gen- 
eral Electric also gained substantially. 
American Telephone & Telegraph rose 
88¢ a share to $53 after the company 
announced that it will fight a Federal 
Communications Commission finding 
that it is making too much money for 
a public utility. Long among the most 
depressed of the blue chips, A.T. & T, 
shares had suffered another $2 billion 
in paper losses early this month after 
the FCC ruling, and even at week's 
end remained nearly a third, or $11 bil- 
lion, below their 1964 peak. 

Some Disparities. The reviving for- 
tunes of the blue chips reduced—but 
scarcely erased—this year’s disparities 
among Wall Street yardsticks. The 
Dow-Jones industrial average, the old- 
est (71 years) and by far the most 
widely accepted gauge of stock per- 
formance, has lagged far behind every 
broader index. At week’s end, the D.-J. 
industrial average had risen 16% so 
far this year, but still remained well 
below its alltime high of 995.15 on 
Feb. 9, 1966. In reaching its new peak, 
the New York Stock Exchange index 
has gained 22% this year. Standard & 
Poor’s 500-stock index comes out be- 





STANDARD & POOR! 


Mey 4, 1967 94.58 


tween these two; it has risen 18%, to 
$94.04—within a whisker of its $94.58 
record set last May 8. Over-the-counter 
stocks, as measured by the National 
Quotation Bureau's industrial average, 
have jumped 42% this year, and the 
American Stock Exchange's compre- 
hensive index is up 52%. 

In dollars, the 30 Dow-Jones industri- 
al stocks account for one-third of the 
total value of all 1,262 common issues 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Its relatively restrained rise has 
mirrored investors’ doubts about the 
profit prospects of some of the D.-J. gi- 
ants in currently or recently troubled 
fields: steel (U.S. and Bethlehem Steel), 
autos (General Motors and Chrys- 
ler), oils (Texaco, Standard of Califor- 
nia and Jersey Standard), chemicals 
(Du Pont, Union Carbide and Allied 
Chemical) and, of course, A.T. & T., 
the world’s largest corporation. Because 
all the Dow industrials have large num- 
bers of shares outstanding, it takes sub- 
stantial sums from investors to push 
their prices up more than a mite. Many 
Wall Street analysts thus took last week’s 
recovery as a signal of renewed con- 
fidence by big institutional investors in 
basic industry. If the rally continues, its 
momentum could well give the whole 
economy a psychological lift. 


PROFITS 


Mixture with a Minus Flavor 

As major U. S. corporations report- 
ed their results for 1967's second quar- 
ter, the profits pudding turned out to 
be a mixture with a minus flavor. 

Though sales were up in many cases, 
declines spread across a dozen major in- 
dustries. B. F. Goodrich, crippled by a 
strike, had one of the worst reports; 
higher wages plus promotional fares 
burdened some of the airlines. Setbacks 
were common in rubber, steel, chemi- 
cal, building materials, aluminum, rail- 
roads, and even electronics. 

Some of the significant decreases in 
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profits as compared with the second 
quarter of 1966: 





oe ee 92% 
TIME, carpsernid wadiacmiepecnniornenan daha 65 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas .............50 
Allis-Chalmers +a Sees 44 
Parke-Davis : 41.5 
Johns-Manville Pigsindhaticels 41 
Lukens Steel SES Sac ea US 40 
TWA sense acess 36 
Du Pont — ay . 34 
Phoenix Steel erica 31 
Sperry Rand i i dnes 31 
Monsanto ; 30 
Puliman eI 27 
Eaton Yale & Towne — 27 
Weyerhaeuser 245 
American Cyanamid Fete eCe 24 
ot ee eT ee 21 
International Paper : 16 
Westinghouse 14 
Kaiser Aluminum 13 
Chesapeake & Ohio-Baltimore & Ohio 10 
American Airlines 5 
Alcoa ; 4 


There was, however, some leavening 
of good news, and it came in fields as di- 
verse as banking, tobacco, computers. 
food, drugs, soup and cosmetics. Among 
the firms that reported gains over the 
second quarter of last year: 


Dow Chemical ..ccccxneecewni sears 1% 
es 2 
General Foods 2.5 
R. J. Reynolds 3.2 
P. Lorillard 6 
General EMCUHS ..o:.< 00s. cuunromareiox 6 
Kellogg 75 
Xerox 8 
IN.CR 9 
Bank of America. ............... 10 
IBM 13 
TORLION oo cieaae babsihe 13 
Bristol-Myers . me ERT 
Olin Mathieson Sa SAMIATS 14 
Canada Dry siete auicace 15 
Colgate-Palmolive .............. 16 
| SC erro ee 18 
oi NT, an eae 35 


COMMODITIES 
Shining Silver 

On the world’s commodity exchanges, 
silver for some years has been about as 
volatile and exciting as molasses. The 
U.S. Treasury, as the chief free-world 
supplier of the metal, has kept the mar- 
ket quiet by selling bullion at a low 
$1.29 per oz. in order to keep the 
price below the point (about $1.40 per 
oz.) at which melting U.S. coins for 
their silver content becomes profitable. 
Last week, after the Treasury yielded 
to the rising demand on its own dwin- 
dling stocks by lifting the price lid 
after four years of control, silver explod- 
ed as the shining new commodity. 

Cautiously waiting until the weekend 
close of business, the Treasury an- 
nounced that its dwindling stock of 
silver would no longer be available at 
the $1.29 bargain price. Instead, the 
Government will sell for whatever the 
market will bear—and ration such sales 
to just 2,000,000 oz. a week rather 
than the generous 4,000,000 or so it 
had been letting go recently. 

Enough Sandwiches. Only the timing 
of the Treasury’s move caught traders 
by surprise. No one doubted that the 
U.S. would some day have to give up 
its effort to control the price of silver. 
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A series of crisis measures late in May, 
including a ban on exports and a limit- 
ing of Treasury sales to industrial users 
only, was a reminder that the Govern- 
ment’s stock of silver—and therefore 
its ability to control the price—was 
coming to an end. Anticipating the in- 
evitable, dealers began bidding up sil- 
ver prices. And the Treasury, with 
enough new “sandwich” coins (made 
of layers of copper and nickel) around 
to prevent shortages should speculators 
be tempted to melt old-style 90% sil- 
ver coins, decided to move sooner rath- 
er than later. 

When the lid came off, silver soared, 
At Manhattan’s Commodity Exchange. 
a usually listless arena that deals in met- 
als and hides, shirt-sleeved brokers 
shouted spot silver up to $1.775 per 
oz. on the first day. At midweek the 
price rose to $1.87 during one frenzied 
session when a record 16.25 million oz. 
worth nearly $30 million changed 





DISSOLVING BULLION FOR KODAK FILM 
A pinch for consumers wherever it settles. 


hands. At week's end the spot price 
closed at $1.8315, 42% above the de- 
throned Treasury price. The silver fever 
spread to the London Metal Exchange, 
where brokers planned to operate for 
the first time a formal futures market 
in the new glamour metal. 

Not all the speculation is on the ex- 
changes. Acting for a group of well- 
heeled investors, Chicago Coin Dealer 
Leonard Stark has been advertising for 
$10 million worth of old-style silver cer- 
lificates at a 15% premium over their 
face value. Banking on the fact that 
the Treasury will continue to redeem 
them for .77 oz. of silver each until 
next June, Stark’s group stands to make 
a handsome profit. 

Lucky June Brides. No one really 
knows how high silver will go. As- 
sistant Treasury Secretary Robert Wal- 
lace insists that there is little reason for 
a boom “from a supply and demand 
standpoint,” since Government sales 
should cover the difference between the 





40 million 0z. mined and the 160 mil- 
lion oz, that will be used by industry 
this vear. But the bulls, pointing out 
that Government stocks will be exhaust- 
ed (except for a strategic reserve) next 
vear though demand will continue to 
rise, look for silver to go as high as $3 
per oz. The bears, eying such untapped 
supplies as the two billion oz. con- 
tained in U.S. coins and some five 
billion oz. stashed in trinkets and reli- 
gious objects in India, expect the mar- 
ket to settle around $1.60 per oz. 

U.S. consumers will feel the new 
prices. Estimates are that higher silver 
will cost industry $80 million this year. 
Makers of photographic film, which 
takes one-fourth of the U.S. silver sup- 
ply, will be hardest hit. Kodak last 
week announced that its black-and- 
White film prices will go up next month, 
though it promised the increase would 
not be “disturbing.” This year’s June 
brides may consider themselves lucky: 
most silverware makers will raise ster- 
ling prices by as much as 25%. 

Even so, the Administration is not 
complaining about inflation. One rea- 
son is that, by selling its remaining 
silver on the newly ebullient market, 
the Government stands to make a handy 
$30 million to $50 million profit. 


AIRLINES 
Hot Tickets 


To the discomfort of airlines strug- 
gling with summertime hordes of trav- 
elers, some jet-age gyps have discov- 
ered that they can literally write their 
own tickets. The tickets, stolen from 
travel agencies, have turned up over 
the past few months in Los Angeles, 
Miami, New York, Las Vegas and oth- 
er U.S. cities, as well as London and 
Madrid, Trans World Airlines, for one, 
has been fleeced of nearly $100,000. Po- 
lice report that the cost of the write- 
your-own-ticket racket may come to 
$4,000,000 or more in lost airline 
revenues. 

Key to the caper is the fact that trav- 
el agencies, weary of handling different 
tickets for some 40 U.S. airlines, in 
1965 began using a single form. that 
can be filled out for any flight on any 
carrier. Crooks liked the idea too—and 
heisted 5,000 blanks last winter from 
three agencies in New York and Califor- 
nia. The hot tickets are complete with 
forged agency stamps and authentic air- 
linese (“ORD” for Chicago's O'Hare 
Airport, “FCO” for Rome's Fiumicino 
Airport). One turned up for an around- 
the-world trip valued at $1,700. 

Fare Games. The ticket takers bank 
on the average American's ready belief 
that just about anything can be got 
wholesale (airline tickets cannot). Often 
the crooks pass the word around that 
they are part-time “travel consultants” 
authorized to sell “discount” tickets at 
10% to 40% under regular fares. One 
Los Angeles con man had been making 
the rounds of airport bars and res- 
taurants, offering to sacrifice his com- 
mission and sell tickets cheap so that 
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he could “build up a large sales re- 
port.” Another imaginative fellow liked 
to tell prospects he was in the all-ex- 
penses-paid type of “prize business”’— 
and would be glad to use his connec- 
tions to get cut-rate tickets. Los Angeles 
police recently nabbed a half-dozen such 
characters. 

Hoping to stop the phonies at the res- 
ervations counters, the airlines are offer- 
ing clerks a $25 reward for each ticket 
they spot against a list of the stolen 
blanks’ serial numbers—which is the 
only way they can be positively detect- 
ed. Meanwhile the lines are spreading 
the word that the discount tickets are 
no bargain. Passengers caught with them 
can be arrested for using stolen prop- 
erty, though unwitting travelers get off 
easily. Last month TWA investigators 
caught up with two young girls who 
had made it to Madrid on bogus tick- 
ets they had bought in Los Angeles. 
Convinced that the two were merely in- 
nocents abroad, TWA did not press 
charges—but the girls had to furnish 
the full fare for the plane ride home. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Unloading the Express 

Since the end of World War II, the 
Railway Express Agency and its rum- 
bling green trucks have been rolling 
toward a dead end. Jointly owned by 
58 railroads, the sprawling company 
has been plagued by inefficiency and 
red tape. The main reason: its ties to 
railroads impose on it the same night- 
marish maze of regulations that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
plies to REA’s parents. Without special 
ICC permission, REA cannot haul goods 
from city to city by truck; instead it 
must put the goods on a train—no mat- 
ter how bad the connection—and ar- 
range pickup and delivery at the other 
end. Last week its railroad owners at 
last gave up, and offered to sell the op- 
eration to the highest bidder. 

Seven Become One. Efforts have [re- 
quently been made to vitalize the 128- 
year-old American institution whose 
roots go back to the stagecoach, In its 
present form, REA’s history dates to 
1917 when, to speed up transportation 
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to the World War I effort, the Govern- 
ment forced the seven major express 
companies to merge. In 1929 the trans- 
portation assets of the amalgam were 
purchased by the railroads and desig- 
nated Railway Express Agency. After 
World War II, the combination began 
to fail, and in 1959 there was even 
talk of nationalizing it. Giving in to 
pressure from Washington, the railroads 
in 1961 changed Railway Express from 
a cooperative to a profit-and-loss com- 
pany. Though still railroad-owned, it 
was granted a more liberal routing and 
pricing structure. To shed the railroad 
image and to give more emphasis to 
the best performing division, Air Ex- 
press, its trade name was changed to 
REA express, 

All this helped—but not enough. On 
sales of $450 million, REA this year is ex- 
pected to show a loss of $6,000,000— 
partly because of a spate of wage in- 
creases, and partly as a_ result’ of 
decreasing volume. REA now carries only 
2% of its traditional specialty, small 
shipment haulage, while faster, more ef- 
ficient truckers have cornered virtually 
all the market. What's more, it is now 
meeting competition from the Post Of- 
fice Department's Parcel Post, once for- 
bidden to carry parcels heavier than 20 
Ibs., but under new regulations moving 
into heavier goods, 

Property for Sale. Thus it is not sur- 
prising that the railroads want to un- 
load. The market for buyers seems to 
be limited to interests outside the trans- 
portation field; a recent bid by Grey- 
hound for a 20% share of REA was 
knocked down in the courts, The buyer 
will get 14,000 pieces of automotive 
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Cooler on the inside. 


LINCOLN CONTINENTAL (1967) 


equipment, 11,000 trailers, and 7,000 
terminals in 50 states. With a new, 
more flexible approach to the use of 
those assets, and without the stringent 
regulations that guide it as a rail hold- 
ing REA might very well be an interest- 
ing property. 


AUTOS 


A Tear for the Convertible 

In the beginning, all cars were roof- 
less carriages that exposed their hardy 
riders to billowing dust, scorching sun- 
shine and drenching rain. Soon pio- 
neers of the automobile spread a can- 
vas canopy over their heads, and the 
convertible was born. The Peerless Mo- 
tor Car Corp. of Cleveland introduced 
its Cape Folding Top in 1905; the “Cali- 
fornia top’—a removable steel roof 
with glazed windows—came along in 
the °20s to decorate the touring car. 
For the young at heart, whizzing down 
a highway in an open convertible be- 
came the epitome of driving fun. Plym- 
outh made a big hit with prewar youth 
by bringing out a pushbutton automat- 
ic top in 1939, 

Today, the convertible is on the wane. 
Thunderbird and Cadillac Eldorado 
convertibles were quietly dropped last 
fall for lack of buyer interest. Amer- 
ican Motors is dropping them next year 
from its Rambler and Ambassador lines, 
and Ford is ending its Lincoln Continen- 
tal convertible line. In 1963, convert- 
ibles accounted for 6.6% of all new 
cars sold. For 1966, less than 5% were 
convertibles. 

The safety consciousness that has 
swept the nation is partly the cause: 
with or without seat belts, no one likes 
the thought of turning over in a soft- 
top car. Another complaint comes from 
the girls—and some of the boys as 
well—who cannot stand having their 
hair mussed by a buffeting wind. 

But the dealers say the convertible’s 
decline is largely caused by a blast of 
cold air. Air conditioning is the big 
extra in demand these days. Instead of 
going for a convertible, a buyer chooses 
a sporty job—maybe a hard-top with 
vinyl covering—installs air conditioning, 
and figures that’s real cool. 
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CHARLES WALGREEN JR. IN CHICAGO STORE 
Go below is the Golden Rule. 


CORPORATIONS 
From Myrtle & Malteds 


Myrtle Walgreen was a farm-bred 
girl whose face had never known the 
unt of man-made coloring. One day in 
the early 1900s her pharmacist hus- 
band brought home some lipstick and 
rouge, dabbed a little on her, then urged 
her to show the new face in public, In 
Myrtle’s ruby lips. Charles R. Walgreen 
saw rosy profits. Sure enough, neighbor- 
ing wives rushed to his drugstore on 
Chicago's South Side, where they found 
not only Walgreen-produced pharma- 
ceuticals and cosmetics, but hot meals 
cooked to Myrtle’s recipes. As business 
boomed, Charlie continued to innovate 
One of his best Known products emerged 
in 1921, when a soda jerk invented the 
malted milk shake. 

From such simple beginnings, the 
prototype American drugstore grew. To- 
day, the Walgreen empire has 523 whol- 
lv owned outlets, plus a franchise net- 
work of 1,900 independents licensed to 
use the Walgreen name and sell its prod- 
ucts. Store managers get rigid direc- 
tions on everything from sexy mag- 
azines and paperbacks they cannot sell 
to what products they should push. The 
Golden Rule for all Walgreen 
managers is: go below, never 
the recommended price 

It has proved a profitable formula. 
Sales have doubled in a decade, and 
this year the company is certain to go 
past the $500 million mark. Earnings 
advanced by a highly impressive 24.7% 
during the first’ half. Walgreen stock 
has risen correspondingly, from a 1966- 
67 low of 34} to 604. 

After Charles Sr. Responsible for 
this showing are Charles Jr., 61. now 
chairman (the founder died in 1939), 
and Alvin A. Borg, 63, who is pres 
ident. They have made the stores large- 
ly self-service and have constructed 
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store 
above, 


some Super Centers with as much as 
30,000 sq. ft. of selling space. 

Now Walgreen's is moving in other 
directions. In 1946, it purchased San- 
borns in Mexico City, a restaurant and 
gift shop combination. Closer to home, 
the company took over Houston’s Globe 
department stores, now has six of the 
city’s well-known Danburg junior de- 
partment stores as well, plus nine other 
outlets in the Southwest 

All the while, Walgreen’s aims to 
maintain low prices made possible by 
ughtly integrated operations. The drug 
and cosmetic factory in Chicago stocks 
the chain's shelves with Perfection cold 
cream, Orlis mouthwash, and Olafson 
vitamin tablets and capsules, of which 
the company makes 290 million annual- 
ly. Eight ice cream plants churn out 
3.2 million gallons of 21 flavors each 
year, while its roasting and blending 
plant produces enough coffee to fill 50 
million cups. Watching over all this is 
a computerized inventory system. 

Walgreen's management has not neg- 
lected the human factor. Offering to pay 
the last three years of a five-year phar- 
macy course, it has sent over a thousand 
employees through school in 22 years, 
and currently 140 are in the program 
The company can use them. Last year 
Walgreen’s filled more than 15 million 
prescriptions, expects to approach the 
20 million mark by year’s end. 


RETAILING 
Luxuries Going West 


A famous old name will appear over 
a San Francisco shop window next 
fall. On display will be such elegant 
curiosities as a measuring tape en- 
cased in black baby-alligator skin, a 
champagne-colored leather-lined ostrich 
handbag, and a wine-colored pheas- 
ant-feather necktie. Inside the store. 
the rich smell of groomed leather will 
signal devotees of Mark Cross that their 
favorite New York specialty store 
has broken out of Manhattan and spread 


its wares before customers far from 
Fifth Avenue. 
Twenty thousand different luxury 


items—including 2,400 kinds of wallets 

-have helped push Mark Cross’s sales 
to an annual rate of $3,000,000, Profits 
both 1965 and 1966. In 
the first six months of 1967, the Fifth 
Avenue shop remained well ahead of 
other retailers, increasing earnings 20% 
over last’ year. George Wasserberger, 
38. one of four U.S, entrepreneurs who 
took over 122-year-old Mark Cross in 
1962. attributes its uncom- 
promising quality. “We have never sac- 
rificed lasting fashion for fad.” he says. 
His philosophy is expressed in a recent 
Mark Cross ad: “It's a throwaway so- 
ciety, man. Break it. Chuck it. Replace 
it. Do you believe that? Mark Cross is 
not for you.” 

Exclusive with Cross. Today, close 
to 90% of the merchandise sold in the 
Store is made exclusively for Mark 
Cross, with four full-time agents in Eu- 
rope searching out items that the store 


rose 25% in 


success lo 





might contract out to small factories to 
produce. The items include luggage of 
all sizes, handbags, gloves, belts, jack- 
ets. jewel boxes, key cases, credential 
cases, photo albums, loose-leaf books 
for all purposes, and leather-trimmed 
gifts for all occasions 

Mark Cross looks back to modest be- 
ginnings, when an Irish saddler, Henry 
W. Cross, and his son Mark opened 
their shop on Boston's Summer Street 
to sell harnesses and saddles. It later be- 
came an exclusive outlet for fine Eng- 
lish leather goods, moved to Manhattan 
to cater to the well-to-do. Though leath- 
er has always been the main line, over 
the years Mark Cross introduced to 
New York such novelties from the Old 
World as the Thermos bottle and, dur- 
ing World War I, the wristwatch, which 
it was first to sell in the U.S. 

The store now carries 127 items 
priced at less than $10, “And if some- 
one calls up from a hotel to say his 
suitcase won't lock, we treat it as an 
emergency.” Says Wasserberger, “He 


gets immediate help, no matter how 
small a customer he is.” 
Nonetheless, the store’s blazer-clad 


salesmen are glad to see customers like 
Richard and Liz Burton, who ordered 
70 pieces of matched luggage for them- 
selves and a maid not so long ago. Or 
the woman who came in to browse 
among 60 different kinds of alligator 
handbags and picked a black Javanese 
one for $1,200. Months ago, the man- 
agement concluded that it was time to 
lay such baubles before the affluent out- 
New York. The San Francisco 
store, scheduled to open in November, 
is just the first. “We are looking West, 
but that’s not the end,” says Wasser- 
berger. “We won't relax until we have 
seven branches.” Boston, London and 
Paris are high on the priority list. 


side 


WASSERBERGER 
Nothing for throwaways. 
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WORLD BUSINESS 





NEW ZEALAND 
Wool & Welfare 


The most complete welfare state in 
the more or less capitalistic world is hav- 
ing economic trouble. Protest marchers 
with banners (“We Demand Guaranteed 
Employment”) were out demonstrating 
in cities and towns throughout New Zea- 
land last week. So far, only some 6,600 
people (out of a labor base of 1,000,000) 
are looking for work, but to New Zea- 
landers, who had known no unemploy- 
ment for decades, this was a matter for 
deep concern. Union leaders darkly pre- 
dicted that there would be 20,000 job- 
less before long. 

The artificially high wool price that 
New Zealand maintains with its vast 
government price-support scheme _ is 
mostly to blame for the country’s pres- 
ent plight. Last season the government 
wool commission, which protects do- 
mestic sheepmen, had to buy and store 
650,000 bales, a third of the total out- 
put, at 47¢ per Ib.—8¢ higher than the 
average open-market price for Argen- 
tine wool. Buyers from abroad were 
unwilling to pay the New Zealand price, 
which they considered outrageous. 

Prime Minister Keith J. Holyoake’s 
Cabinet decided on drastic measures to 
recoup some of the loss. These include 
ending state subsidies on such staples 
as bread and butter, longtime features 
of New Zealand's elaborate welfare sys- 
tem. Taxes on gasoline, tobacco and 
liquor have gone up. The nation’s im- 
ports and bank loans have been cur- 
tailed, and down payments for install- 
ment buying increased. 

Economists do not like to contem- 
plate the future of the welfare benefit 
system without full employment. Even 
without increased unemployment ben- 
efits the social security fund does not 
balance, and must be subsidized from 
other taxation. As it is, the government 
takes a whopping 74% from every- 
body's pay packet to finance the welfare 
state; as the number of unemployed 
rises, there will be correspondingly few- 
er to contribute—and therefore higher 
charges for everyone else. 

No one in Parliament dared to call 
for the welfare state’s demise, for such 
a proposal would be political suicide in 
New Zealand. But something had to be 
done to get wool sales going again. So, 
after weeks of deliberation, the wool 
commission decided to lower its pro- 
tective floor price 8¢, to a more re- 
alistic 39¢ per Ib., for the coming year. 
It hopes that with a bit of luck, the 
state will have to buy little of the next 
crop. 

Meanwhile, to their annoyance, New 
Zealanders were being reminded of 
George Bernard Shaw’s comment when 
he paid the island a visit 30 years ago: 
“Altogether too many sheep.” 
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FRANCE 
Maiden Flight 


The passenger on the turboprop 
wheeling out to the runway at Paris’ 
Orly Airport could hardly believe his 
eyes. As the cockpit door briefly opened, 
he had got a glimpse of the crew up 
front. There beside the pilot sat a good- 
looking blonde. It was Jacqueline Du- 
but’s debut as France’s first lady pilot 
on a scheduled airline. 

Even before the flight—a 215-mile 
hop to Nantes—27-year-old Jacqueline 
was on her way to becoming a flying 
folk heroine. French newspapers end- 





asked many Frenchmen, accustomed to 
zipping along France’s long, poplar- 
lined roads at Citroén speed—80 m.p.h. 
and upward. Air Inter soon proved why. 
Cramming passengers into mini-bucket 
seats, and serving only Le Figaro and 
fruit juice in flight, the line carried 
16,000 passengers in its first year, passed 
500,000 in 1964, reached 1,170,000 last 
year, It started with a handful of char- 
tered planes and a staff of ten, now has 
23 aircraft of its own, including five jet 
Caravelles, and 1,370 employees. 

Air Inter will give up its modest 
$800,000 annual subsidy at year’s end 
—but not its Gallic formula for a large 


nies Dens 


AVIATRIX DUBUT & AIR INTER TWIN-ENGINED NORD 262 
Well in orbit before the takeoff. 


lessly told how the pretty pioneer,* 
charmed by the tales of Aviator-Au- 
thor Antoine de St. Exupéry, worked 
in a factory as a teen-ager to pay for 
glider lessons, later finished at the top 
of the class in her pilot’s exams—only 
to be turned down by Air France be- 
cause long flights would be “too tough” 
for a woman. If a woman at the con- 
trols seemed odd to Air France, it did 
not to Air Inter, the fast-growing outfit 
that hired Jacqueline last May, and had 
her well up in a public-relations orbit be- 
fore her first flight. 

Le Figaro & Fruit Juice. As a govern- 
ment-owned counterpart of huge, for- 
cign-flying Air France, Air Inter began 
operating in 1960 as France's first and 
only domestic airline. “Why bother?” 


* There are fewer than half a dozen others fly- 
ing for scheduled airlines elsewhere in the 
world, none in the U.S. 


income: outrageously high fares. Offi- 
cially, the line excuses them on the 
ground that high fuel costs help run op- 
erating expenses 30% above those of 
similar, U.S. airlines. Privately, one 
Air Inter staffer frankly admits that 
“80% of our passengers are business- 
men. They don’t care what the fare is 
— it’s the company that pays.” 

If customers find that a pretty pilot 
makes those stiff fares easier to swal- 
low, Air Inter presumably will not mind. 
But Rear Admiral Paul Hebrard, a re- 
tired naval aviator who ‘is Air Inter’s 
chairman, insists that Mlle. Dubut is 
aboard only because the airline has now 
outgrown its supply of males. “Her rec- 
ord was faultless. There was no rea- 
son not to hire her,” he says. Not 
content to leave well enough alone, the 
admiral makes the ridiculous claim: 
“She must also be considered not as a 
girl, but as a boy.” 
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WAYNE & MITCHUM IN "EL DORADO” 
Fist come, fist served. 


The Leather Boys 


El Dorado. The heavyweight crown 
in boxing may be up for grabs, but in 
the movies it is still firmly planted on 
the balding head of John Wayne. In E/ 
Dorado, though his lope may be a bit ar- 
thritic, the Duke still greets the opposi- 
tion on a fist-come, fist-served basis, 
and the wrongo who tries to outdraw 
him still winds up feeling kind of shot. 

Wayne this time plays an indestructi- 
ble loner hired by a greedy cattle baron 
to gun down the drunken but law-abid- 
ing sheriff of El Dorado, Texas. When 
the Duke discovers that the intended 
victim is actually his tough old side- 
kick (Robert Mitchum), he and his horse 
head for the hills, and for a series of pic- 
aresque encounters with some mem- 
orable bit players, including a snake- 
eyed reptile of a gunslinger (Edward 
Asner) and a garrulous old Injun fight- 
er (Arthur Hunnicutt). The cattleman 
hires the gunman to knock off Mitch- 
um, and Wayne comes roaring back to 
town to help the good guys. From then 
on. the film becomes one gun ploy 
after another as the stars combine to 
free the town of varmints. 

As the liquor-laden lawman, Mitchum 
is a perfect foil for Wayne, although 
only the lopsided length of their roles 
keeps Arthur Hunnicutt, one of the 
best character actors in Hollywood, 
from stealing the film. In a script full 
of raucous frontier humor, the most 
amusing scene slyly comments on the 
state of the western today. At the fade- 
out, Wayne has been pinked in the 
knee, Mitchum in the thigh. With 
crutches as swagger sticks, they limp 
triumphantly past the camera—two old 
pros demonstrating that they are better 
on one good leg apiece than most of 
the younger stars on two. 
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CINEMA 


War Games 

Having scraped the bottom of the bar- 
rel, the makers of spy films are now 
scraping the sides, the top and even the 
outside in a frantic search for new sto- 
ries. The spoots are endless permuta- 
tions of the number 007; the serious 
eflorts are apt to be repetitions of Holly- 
wood war games originally played in 
the 1940s. 





The Naked Runner. In Von Ryan's 
Express. he played the Army’s most 
fearless fighter. In Suddenly, he was a 
potential presidential assassin. In The 
Manchurian Candidate, he the 
friend of a brainwashed veteran turned 
into a killer by the Chinese Reds. The 
Naked Runner shows Frank Sinatra try- 
ing to combine fractions of all those 
past film roles in a spy movie that just 
doesn’t add up. 

An expatriate American furniture de- 
signer. Sinatra finds himself part of a 
blueprint for murder. The plan is drawn 
by British intelligence, which somehow 
cannot find a single soul on its staff to 
eliminate a defecting spy in East Ger- 
many. Recalling that the furniture man 
was a sharpshooter back in World War 
I], the British decide to turn him back 
into a trigger man, with the boys in Lon- 
don calling the shots. He refuses, so 
they rig up a series of schemes, includ- 
ing the kidnaping of his son, to break 
down his resistance. When Sinatra is 
told that his son has been killed he final- 
ly goes to Leipzig to carry out the 
assignment—and then learns that, all 
along, he has been the big mar- 
ionette in a puppet play. 

The story is full of opportunities for 
drama, but the audience has only the 
seript’s word that The Naked Runner 
is a suspense film. Other than swiveling 
a pair of nervous ferret eyes, Sinatra 
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SINATRA IN “RUNNER” 


shows no hint of emotion. Around him 
are a cast of inept unknowns, many of 
whom seem to believe that such dia- 
logue as “Get dressssed, ve are goink 
for a drive.” is German for sinister, Di- 
rector Sidney Furie confuses tension 
and pretension, hokes up the story with 
odd-angle camera shots—of a man bicy- 
cling alone across a huge airstrip, a 
confrontation with the enemy in an ech- 
oing, empty marble mansion. To no 
avail. As in many another amateurish 
spy film, Sinatra and company have for- 
gotten to look for the enemy within—a 
soggy scenario that gummed up_ the 
caper from the start. 


Triple Cross. During World War Il 
a British convict named Eddie Chap- 
man was imprisoned on the Isle of 
Jersey. When the Germans overrun the 
place. according to this semidocumenta- 
ry, he convinces the commandant that 
he will sell out for a price. There- 
after, says this new film, he shuttles 
back and forth across the English Chan- 
nel getting high Marks from the Ger- 
mans and a mound of Pounds trom 
the British. Neither side trusts him com- 
pletely—with good reason. He is not 
a single or a double agent, but a triple 
one, in business for himself. Still, in 
the end, he does aid Britain by giv- 
ing Germany false information, thus 
misguiding V-2 rockets and saving thou- 
sands of lives 

The real Chapman was saluted by 
both sides during the war. The Nazis 
gave him the Iron Cross, the English 
granted him a full pardon, The movies, 
however, have not. In Triple Cross he 
has been doublecrossed with an over- 
blown, underdeveloped film in’ which 
he is misplayed to disadvantage by 
Christopher Plummer. Surrounding 
Plummer is a competent cast. including 
Yul Brynner, Romy Schneider, Clau- 
dine Auger and Gert Frobe. But the 
whole enterprise seems to suggest that 
a spy does not necessarily improve the 
more times he crosses his employers. A 
triple agent can be three times duller 
than a single one. 


PLUMMER & AUGER IN “CROSS” 
It’s the enemy within who does everybody in. 
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The day the Hot Line got hot. 


During the Arab-Israeli war, U.S. 
carrier-based planes scrambled over 
the Mediterranean. 

Their mission was peaceful, but 
watching Russians had no way of 
knowing this. 

Within minutes, though, Soviet Pre- 
mier Kosygin knew it. The White House 


chose to assure him of it over the 
Washington-Moscow Hot Line. 

It was the first time the Hot Line had 
ever been used during a crisis. 

When the decision to use it had 
been made, the Hot Line was ready. 
The teleprinter message was sent to 
Moscow and received. And who 


knows what was avoided. 

In future crises, the Hot Line must 
be just as ready. And it will be. 

We ought to know. One of our sub- 
sidiaries, ITT World Communications 
Inc., keeps it ready. 

International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Corporation, New York, N.Y. 
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Madness & Art 


NABOKOV: HIS LIFE IN ART by An- 


drew Field. 397 pages. Little, Brown. 
$8.95. 
Vladimir Nabokov once remarked 


that the ideal reader for his books would 
be someone like himself, “a little Na- 
bokov.” There may never be one, for it 
would be hard to match him even in 
junior size. Besides being a scholar, crit- 
ic, translator, chess player, lepidopterist 
and eccentric, he is one of those relative- 
ly rare writers who in the midst of 
their career have been able to alter the 
language of their craft. Above 
all, he is a unique artificer in 
the arid world of contemporary 
fiction. 

At a time when so many 
novelists are merely tinkering 
with far-out techniques or 
grinding out hunks of undi- 
gested raw material, Nabokov 
is an artist who fastidiously 
constructs intricate plots and 
dazzling verbal mosaics. He 
creates books without prece- 
dent in form (Pale Fire) or 
treatment (Lolita). He can also 
be a clever ice skater, stylishly 
tracing or following someone 
else’s figures—the Conradian 
Laughter in the Dark, for ex- 
ample, or the Kafkaesque /nvi- 
tation to a Beheading, 

Nabokov’'s achievements ful- 
ly merit a major critical study. 
Andrew Field, a New Jersey- 
born critic now teaching Rus- 
sian literature at the University 
of Queensland in Australia, mi- 
croscopically analyzes all 15 
Nabokov novels and the ma- 
jor short stories and poems, 
and traces Nabokov’'s abiding 
themes—love, death, exile and 
memory—through his Russian 
and American books. 

Novel of Prisons. As an ex- 
ile in Germany from the Rus- 
sian Revolution, Nabokov commanded 
a relatively tiny public in émigré cir- 
cles. When he went to America before 
World War II, he painstakingly learned 
every nuance of English and translated 
his works back and forth in an effort 
to find a wider audience. He achieved 
notoriety before legitimate fame in 1958 
with Lolita, and Field argues that the 
book, in which 42-year-old Humbert 
Humbert lusts for a child of twelve, 
would not have shocked nearly so much 
if readers had understood Nabokov's 
deeper preoccupations. 

Lolita, says Field, “is a novel of pris- 
ons.” The idea for it came to Nabokov 
from a Paris newspaper account of a 
monkey who, “after months of coaxing 
by a scientist, produced the first draw- 
ing ever charcoaled by an animal: this 
sketch showed the bars of the poor crea- 
ture’s cage.” Humbert Humbert is a 
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prisoner of lust. He imprisons first Loli- 
ta, then his deadly rival Quilty. Later 
he writes his memoirs from prison. For 
Nabokov, the book’s theme is love— 
and the necessity to liberate love from 
“its extreme and seemingly mutually ex- 
clusive opposite, lechery.” Eventually 
Humbert Humbert is able to face the 
darkest images of death and debauchery 
in his past, and learns the definition of 
love from Lolita’s warm and undemand- 
ing successor, Rita. (Few readers even 
remember that Lolita had a successor.) 

Dotty Commentary. Nabokov’s twin 
loves, says Field, are art and words. 
There are artists in virtually all his 


HENRY GROSSMAN 


NABOKOV IN MONTREUX’S PALACE HOTEL 
Between a muse and a mania. 


books, usually failed or mad _ artists. 
More often his heroes are demented 
chess players, professors, homosexuals, 
murderers. Writes Field: “Madness and 
art are always in each other's presence 
in Nabokov’s prose,” because the de- 
mands of art and life are incompatible. 

This theme runs through all his work 
but achieves its greatest expression in 
Pale Fire. The novel has two parts: a 
morbid autobiographical poem written 
by John Shade, and a dotty commen- 
tary by an admirer, Charles Kinbote. 
But is that really all there is to it? No, 
argues Field, who suggests that not only 
the poem but the commentary are 
Shade’s work: he has absorbed Kin- 
bote’s theories and has fashioned the 
commentary as an extravagant coda to 
his own poem. This kind of argument 
about a possible fiction within a fiction 
—essentially, the was-Hamlet-really- 


mad type of argument—may seem ac- 
ademic to all but Nabokov’s most devot- 


ed readers. But it testifies to the ex- 
traordinary reality that Nabokov im- 
parts to his artificial world. 

Dappled Nouns. If art is Nabokov’s 
muse, words are his mania: puns, ana- 
grams (he has pointed out with glee 
that T. S. Eliot is almost “toilets” 
spelled backward), “word golf” (get 
from “live” to “dead” in five steps*), bi- 
lingual and trilingual double-entendres. 
More seriously, words of any language 
are vital possessions: 

Beyond the seas where I have 

lost a sceptre 

1 hear the neighing of my 

dappled nouns, 

soft participles coming down the 

steps, 

treading on leaves, trailing 

their rustling gowns ... 

My back is Argus-eyed. 1 live in 

danger. 

False shadows turn to track me 

as I pass 

and, wearing beards, disguised 

as Secret agents, 

creep in to blot the freshly written 

page 

and read the blotter in the 

looking-glass. 

The poem, written in 1945, is a met- 
aphor of Nabokov’s career. It evokes 
the lost kingdom from which he was 
banished, the beloved words that can re- 
store it, the mysterious agent of imag- 
ination that holds up the new material 
of life to the looking glass of art. 

In his first book, Andrew Field, 29, 
is himself a talented secret agent, track- 
ing patiently through Nabokov’s dreams 
and disguises, his ruses and games. His 
knowledge of Nabokoviana is awesome. 
Unfortunately, he is so awed by the mas- 
ter that he plays down his flaws and 
goes to ingenious extremes to explain 
away Nabokov’s limited emotional re- 
sources or the coldness that occasionally 
turns high comedy into desolating farce. 
More important, he seems to lack 
breadth: it would have been good for 
the reader to find some comparison of 
Nabokov with such a contemporary as 
Isaac Babel, another great Russian who 
stayed home to his grief, or with such 
predecessors as Tolstoy and Henry 
James. Within these limitations, the 
book offers clear thinking and unclut- 
tered prose: it is a fitting guide to the 
most complex, demanding and fertile 
novelist now writing. 


Studies in Statecraft 


TO MOVE A NATION by Roger Hils- 
man. 602 pages. Doubleday. $6.95. 


Roger Hilsman, one of Merrill's Ma- 
rauders in Burma in World War II and 
now, at 45, a professor of government 
at Columbia University, was one of 
John Kennedy's academic activists. 
From 1961 to 1963, he directed the 
State Department's Bureau of Intelli- 
gence and Research; from early 1963 
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until soon after the assassination, he 
was Assistant Secretary for Far East- 
ern Affairs, then resigned under pres- 
sure because of his anti-Administration 
stand on Viet Nam. This book is Hils- 
man’s contribution to the growing li- 
brary of the Kennedy era, Cast in the 
form of studies in statecraft, it attempts 
—sometimes too ambitiously—to be at 
once an exploration of political pro- 
cess, a history and a memoir. 

The author argues that more asser- 
tiveness and authority are needed in 
the State Department. Dean Rusk takes 
his lumps as a “superb counselor [who] 
could not bring himself to be an ad- 
vocate.” Hilsman’s criticism is Jess than 
convincing, since it is based on his per- 
sonal conviction that the Secretary of 
State should be a public fighter for poli- 
cies of his own making, rather than 
merely the principal foreign policy ad- 
viser to the President—and claims that 
Kennedy wanted Rusk to function that 
way. In fact, most strong U.S. Pres- 
idents have always, and with good rea- 
son, preferred the Rusk to the Hilsman 
view of the Secretary's function. 

Battle by Leak. Some of Hilsman’s 
criticisms of the policymaking process 
are illuminating, such as his discussion 
of leaks, the “first and most blatant 
signs of battle” within the Government. 
He recounts how the crucial struggle 
over the 1957 Gaither Report on civil 
defense turned on whether to print 200 
secret copies of the report or only two 
Proponents of the report figured that if 
President Eisenhower rejected the find- 
ings, one of the 200 “secret” copies 
would surely be leaked to the press, car- 
rying the battle to the public. They 
were correct: the larger printing was 
made, the President did not accept the 
report, and within days the Washington 
Post had published the gist of it 

loo often the author's theory is lost 
in jargon or banality: “In a political pro- 
cess, finally, the relative power of the 
different groups involved is as relevant 
to the final decision as the appeal of 
the goals they seek or the cogency and 
wisdom of their arguments.” In history 
and memoir, which fortunately occupy 
the bulk of the book, Hilsman is pun- 
gent and direct in his appraisal of men 
and events. Defense Secretary McNa- 
mara is described as “almost totally 
lacking in self-doubt,” former CIA Di- 
rector John McCone as a man with “a 
rough and ready sense of decency” that 
redeems his “streak of the alley fighter.” 

The Trollope Ploy. As “case stud- 
ies,” the author retells seven of Ken- 
nedy’s major foreign policy crises, from 
the Cuban missile confrontation to Viet 
Nam, There are no monumental disclo- 
sures, but a great many small touches 
based on firsthand observation. Hilsman 
describes how Bobby Kennedy devised 
the “Trollope ploy” in the touchiest mo- 
ments of the missile crisis. It was named 
after “the recurrent scene in Anthony 
Trollope’s novels in which the girl in- 
terprets a squeeze of her hand as a 
proposal of marriage.” When Moscow 
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Even the farmer's daughter carries home Mead’s Cluster- 


Pak” Master, the paperboard carton for up to eight no- M =D) 
return soft drink bottles. The payoff: Cluster-Pak’s printed 


surfaces sell. And that’s no joke. Not all good packaging packaging 
ideas come from Mead. But you'd be amazed how many do. 
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op “Fresh. Hleganc? 


Anew element has been added to The Beverly Hilton’s 
tradition of excellence: “Fresh Elegance.” You'll find it 
everywhere! In the all-new Fountain Lanai addition with its 
spectacular second pool that transforms nightly into a 
fountain of multi-colored lights...in all the 20 meeting 
and ballrooms, newly redecorated main lobby, and 700 
luxuriously appointed, air-conditioned guest accommodations. 
Freshly elegant facades and furnishings also enhance The 
Beverly Hilton’s 8 famous restaurants and lounges— including 
Trader Vic’s, L’Escoffier, and the exclusive Gaslight Club, Put 
some “Fresh Elegance” in your next Los Angeles visit. 


THE BEVERLY HILTON 
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For reservations at all Hilton, Statler 
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seemed to be stalling about pulling the 
missiles out of Cuba, the White House 
decided to force Khrushchev’s hand by 
publicly accepting an offer of a settle- 
ment that he had made only tentatively 
and in secret. Next day he announced 
that his missiles would be removed. 

In a long analysis of Viet Nam pol- 
icy, Hilsman asserts that soon after 
Johnson became President, he foresaw 
L.B.J. escalating the war in a way he 
could not support. His dissent turns on 
whether guerrilla warfare should be 
treated “as fundamentally a_ political 
problem or fundamentally a war.” To 
Hilsman, it is a political problem, which 
the U.S. buildup and the bombing of 
North and South have exacerbated rath- 


|er than helped to solve. Though he 


admits that no one can be sure, he 
argues that Kennedy shared this view 
and would not have raised the military 
stakes as high as they are today. 

To invoke Kennedy's hypothetical ac- 
tions is a questionable tactic; there is 
also much evidence that, however re- 
luctantly, he would have been forced 
by events into much the same decisions 
as Johnson. As to whether guerrilla 
war is “fundamentally” a political or 
military problem, the only answer is 
that it is both. The U.S. has never 
done so well on the political side as, ide- 
ally, it should have. But Hilsman seems 
to overestimate just how much could 
have been accomplished in the circum- 
stances by political means alone, against 
a determined opponent who from the 
start used both military and_ political 
weapons in complete conjunction. 


Short Notices 


THE TICKET THAT EXPLODED by Wil- 
liam S. Burroughs. 217 pages. Grove 
Press. $5. 


The works of William Burroughs (Na- 
ked Lunch, Nova Express) have been 
taken seriously, even solemnly, by some 
literary types, including Mary McCarthy 
and Norman Mailer, Actually, Bur- 
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WILLIAM BURROUGHS 
Paste and pornography. 
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Pocket-sized 
LIFE. 


We'd never make it in a smaller size. This doesn’t mean that there’s anything wrong 
with small-size pages. But the idea of LIFE is a big idea. 
If freckles or frescoes are essential to our purpose, we want to be able to show freckles and 
frescoes. Big. If it takes ten thousand words to encompass a subject, 
we want to be able to give it ten thousand words. 
We are responsible to more than 33 million very perceptive men and women each week. 
Our subject is the world, the people in it and, sometimes, around it. Our readers like it LIFE-size. 
There are other magazines that are just as big, but they’re not weeklies. There are other 
weeklies, but they're not as big. LIFE simply wouldn't be LIFE in a lesser format. 
We suspect LIFE advertisers wouldn't be LIFE advertisers either, 
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+ 
The Vitality of Youth 


SOUTH CHICAGO 


9200 COMMERCIAL AVENUE + CHICAGO 


Cé 


The Wisdom of Age 


A great combination 
making for a great Bank 


It's almost 65 years now 
since a group of steel men 
started South Chicago Sav- 
ings Bank on its way. 


Since that time so little has 
changed—not the locale, not 
the custom, not the policy. 


Since that time, the bank has 
had only five active presi- 
dents—all of them promoted 
from active participation in 
long bank service. 


Of the bank's 12 Directors 
four have served over 40 
years each, two have served 
over 30 years and all have a 
long history of association 
with South Chicago business 
and industry. 


Matched with these veterans 
is a select group of young 
officers—trained in the new 
modes of banking—eager to 
serve any financial need — 
looking to the future as pilots 
of a great financial institu- 
tion. 


Age and Youth — a great 
combination any place — 
especially in a bank. 


SAVINGS BANK 


SO 8-1400 


Since 1902 


Member FDL 


| roughs’ work adds up to the world’s plu- 


perfect put-on. The publisher's biurb 
on the dust jacket attempts to legit- 
imize his latest effusion thus: “Through 
winds of time, in strange beds, past si- 
lent obsidian temples, William  Bur- 
roughs once again shuttles us back and 
forth between lunar worlds and_ the 
wired electric maze of the city. He pre- 
sents us with a universe threatened with 
complete control of communications by 
the Nova Mob.” 

This reference to a vaguely defined 
crew of galactic pirates makes the book 
sound entertaining—a sort of avant- 
garde James Bond adventure. It is noth- 
ing of the kind. The Ticket That Explod- 


ed, revised since it was first published | 


in France five years ago, is a night- 
mare of pornography, disjointed prose, 
spaceships powered by copulation, frog 
people, hangings, and “Sex Skins,” 
which devour people in what apparent- 
ly is the ultimate ecstasy of death. 

The result must be wholly pleasing 
to an author who is currently working 
on a book written in a new “art form” 
wherein pages of prose by two dif- 
ferent writers are split down the mid- 
dle, pasted together, and their sentences 
merged to form one great non-story. In 
Ticket he has simply experimented by 
splicing tapes from two or three re- 
corders. “Any number can play,” he 
says. “Why stop there? Why stop any- 
where?” Why? 


BLASTING AND BOMBARDIERING by 
Wyndham Lewis. 343 pages. University 
of California. $7.50 


He reminded Edith Sitwell of “cer- 
tain brave men at the very moment of 
their rescue after six months spent 
among the polar wastes and the blub- 
ber.” To Hemingway, he had “the eyes 
of an unsuccessful rapist.” The object 
of these calumnies was Wyndham Lew- 
is (1884-1957), British critic, novelist, 
painter, polemicist, gadfly and editor of 
the short-lived and incendiary artistic 
magazine, Blast, This partial autobiogra- 
phy, written in 1937 and now reissued, 
proves that Lewis could give as good 
as he got. His book bristles on almost 
every page with his endless resources 
for insult. Ezra Pound, after a first im- 
pression, was “a cowboy songster”; 
T. S. Eliot was “a Prufrock who would 
‘dare’ all right ‘to eat a peach’—provid- 
ed he was quite sure that he possessed 
the correct European table-technique 
for that ticklish operation.” 

Lewis scarcely nods toward the more 
prosaic functions of autobiography, He 
comes onstage at 30, blithely, without 
mention of past or parents or educa- 
tion. Much of the book is devoted to 
his encounters with writers, government 


— 


Example: “The Orchid Girl fades into mem- 
ory picture on outhouse skin forgotten—Green 
Tony the last invisible shadow—Call the Old 
Doctor twice on last errand?—caught in the 
door of Panic, Mr. & Mrs. D.—last round 
over—a street boy’s morning sky—flesh tape 
ebbing from centuries —Remember i was mov- 
ie played you a long last goodnight.” 





IS THERE... 


Only 
IF YOU CARE 


Who cares if he's up to his 
neck in a rice paddy, six thou- 
sand miles from home? 

Who cares what he does, 
when his ship comes in to that 
teeming foreign port? 

You care, when you give to 
USO. Because USO is there, 
bringing the grateful hand- 
clasp from home to faraway 
places. Bringing entertain- 
ment and laughter to our lone- 
liest outposts. Offering a 
choice of conduct in over- 
crowded cities and 
towns here and overseas. 


camp 


Know a better way to say 
you're grateful to them, for 
helping to safeguard you? Re- 
member, civilian-supported 
USO depends entirely on your 


contribution to your local 
United Fund or Community 


Chest. Give, because 
USO is there, only if 
you care! 


@ 
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A new kind 


of college 
that prepares 
young people for 


today’s business world 


not yesterday’s 


Imagine how many ways your own son 
or daughter could benefit from this new 
kind of college where: 


.a network of campuses in Michigan, 
Indiana and Texas (with extension centers 
in Peru and Ecuador) —is available for resi 
dence to give a true hemispheric dimension 
to the student's education. 


successful businessmen, with proper 

academic credentials, are recruited to 
teach their specialized subjects with 
authority, thereby giving the students 
realistic contemporary insights not 
otherwise obtainable. 


... Business Advisory Boards, consisting 
of leaders in their fields, help create the 
courses, keeping them up-to-the minute 
to insure their practicality. 


...the entire approach emphasizes an 
appreciation of the American enterprise 
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system, of mastery over a_ specialized 
business management. skill, and the 
primacy of making a profit for the employer. 
This background has proved successful 
for hundreds of graduates. 


rhis new kind of college—-NORTHWOOD 
—has proved it gives to graduates a fast 
start towards success. Why? Because 
NORTHWOOD listens to what the business 
world wants a graduate to be—and teaches 
to this end. 


If you want to send your son or daughter 
(or help someone else’s son or daughter) 
to attend NORTHWOOD to enhance their 
opportunity for success with an education 
that’s new, vital and practical, that knows 
no geographic or artificial limitations, 
drop a line to President Arthur E. Turner, 
Northwood Institute, Midland, Michigan, 
48640, for more information. 
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W-u-r-r-l-d's 
best 
travel 
bargain" 
aon 









E wr. 
insist on 


COOK’S 
TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES 


“Scotty” is right because... you 
save * 25% on the issuance charge 
when you buy Cook’s Travelers 
Cheques. Safe 
Safer than cash, too, for 
they're promptly refunded if lost 
or stolen. Backed by the world’s 
largest Travel Organization. 
THOS. COOK & SON 
In $10, $20, $50, $100, and $250 denominations. 
STILL ONLY 75¢ PER $100 
WHY PAY MORE? 


accepted every- 
where 





at authorized banks, travel agencies and all Cook's Offices. 


cs 





the services of a 


DATA 
— PROCESSING 
] CENTER? 


get this 
free brochure... 
it will tell you! 


Small, medium 

sized and large 
businesses are today saving time and 
reducing costs because of ASC Elec- 
tronic Data Processing Services. A 
just-published brochure completely 
describes these services*, and reports 
on 23 different businesses using 
them. Read it... you'll be able to 
quickly decide if you're ready for this 
modern approach to business prob- 
lem solving.Send for your copy, now. 


*Sales and cost analysis, inventory and mate- 
rial control, accounts receivable and payable, 
accounting, overflow. 


TABULATING 


J ASC CORPORATION 
itt 


The Home of Electronic Data Processing 


1080 Green Bay Road, Lake Bluff, II!. 60044 
Telephone: BRoadway 3-2430 or CEdar 4-9550 





PICTORIAL PARADE 


WYNDHAM LEWIS (1938) 
Endless resources for insult. 


figures, Mayfair snobs and rich art patron- 
esses. There are adequate but curiously 
distant sections on World War I and its 
aftermath. But it was the war of words, 
in which he could choose the issues and 
the weapons, that Lewis relished most. 
So will his readers. 

INISH by Bernard Share 
Knopf. $3.95. 


148 pages. 


It is a perfect early insular evening. 
In my garden which enjoys quiet se- 
clusion there is a magnificent display 
of choice hysterias, glowing hydrants. 
From the kitchen and pantry comes 
the evocative aroma of curmudgeon 
cooked in its own juice with a leaf of 
spandrel and a pinch of rime. 

The sentences might come from one 
of Joyce’s notebooks for Finnegans 
Wake. He felt that words, not dreams, 
were the royal road to the unconscious, 
and Bernard Share, a 37-year-old Dub- 
liner, shares the master’s obsessions with 
them. Inish (Gaelic for “island” or 
“tell”) consists mainly of a couple of 
dozen phrases and sentences as they 
are endlessly reworked in the heads of 
three frustrated men: Allen, Ecks and 
Jacet. 

Much of the book takes place in She- 
nanagan’s Lounge Bar, where the three 
men sit around after work, drinking 
and listening to passages from the book 
of pornography that Jacet is writing in 
his spare time. He has at home a “nicer 
wife, nicer children and nicer au pair 
girl.” It is the au pair girl (later 
Nicer O’Pair) who, like Earwicker’s 
sleeping daughter in Finnegans Wake, 
stirs the men’s fantasies of commingled 
lust and guilt. At other times they wor- 
ry about work, dream about traveling; 
sometimes timetables rip like trains 
through Ecks's brain. 

Author Share has set himself a vir- 
tuoso’s task, but he is no Joyce. He 
occasionally gives evidence that he 
writes well enough to go straight, and 
it would be nicer to have a novel of 
his that is less obtusely experimental: 
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Tonight mix your daiquiris 
with Ronrico, the light 
tasteful rum from Puerto Rico. 
You might really stir up something. 
. . 
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RONRICO = ™ ‘ 

Rum in a new light 


GENERAL WINE ANDSPYT 








